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Czech Gratitude 


It was here in the United States 
that in October, 1918, the freedom and 
new independence of Czechoslovakia 
were solemnly proclaimed and its first 
free government recognized. When on 
March 15, 1939, 
Nazi Germany de- 
stroyed the new 
Czechoslovak lib- 
erty, it was the 
government of 
the United States 
which first among 
all great powers 
categorically repu- 
diated this wanton 
aggression. And the United States 
never recognized the German occupa- 
tion of the Czechoslovak Republic. 

The entire Czechoslovak nation ex- 
presses its warmest thanks and grati- 
tude to the great American people, 

They do not doubt that this great 
struggle, in which the United States 
is playing so decisive a role, will end 
with one of the greatest victories in 
your and our national annals. 

As President Masaryk in 1918, I to- 
day feel authorized to declare on be- 
half of my nation that after the final 
victory in this great war is achieved, 
the Czechoslovak nation will recon- 
struct its old home rapidly and success- 
fully by its untiring efforts, remaining 
faithful—as it always was during the 
difficult period of its long, checkered 
and glorious history—to the democratic 
way of life, to the principles of spiritual 
and religious freedom, to the ideals of 
peace and peaceful international col- 
laboration, considering itself again the 
godchild of the great and glorious re- 
public of the United States. 

Eduard Benes. 
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nation is playing a most vital part, production of 
war essentials and final victory itself are inevitably 
tied to the question of food. 

The importance of food in wartime—both on the 
home front and on the battlefront—cannot be over- 
emphasized. We are at war against a tough, vicious 
enemy. He has never underestimated the importance of 
food as a weapon of war. 

To win this war all of us must fight harder and work 
harder than ever before. Everything we do, as a people, 
must be measured by its effect on our fighting power 
at the battlefront and on our production power on the 
home front. 

It is in this spirit that I direct attention to the most 
serious problem that the American worker faces today 
in his efforts to produce the things our boys at battle 
stations need to bring final and complete victory. 

The record of the American worker in the war to 
date gives him the right to be heard in a spirit of con- 
structive criticism on any matter which affects our war 
effort. This record has two sides. 

The American soldier and the American worker are 
one and the same man. Already millions of men from 
the families of American working people are in uniform 
and, as our nation during the next few months selects 
an additional 4,000,000 men for fighting, it is safe to 
assume that most of the new recruits—as in the case of 
those already in uniform—will also come from the homes 
of American wage-earners. 

In an all-out war the fighting men depend upon the 
home front—the production front. And so the other 
side of American labor’s record in this war is being 
made at home. Here we find millions of American 
workers, men and women who hate Hitlerism and totali- 
tarianism in any form, turning out planes, ships, tanks, 
guns and all the other necessary implements of warfare 
at the fastest rates ever attained—faster than they are 
being produced in Great Britain and in Russia, faster 
than they are being produced in Germany and Japan. 

But impressive as our production record is, we are 
determined to improve upon it, to step up production 
again and again and again. It is no military secret that 
our output of the tools of war must be greatly increased 
to supply the amounts needed for victory. 

In the face of these imperative demands upon our war 
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production, American labor today finds itself confronted 
with a most distressing problem, a problem which can 
be set forth in one sentence. 

The wage-earners of our nation are at a point where 
the outrageous price of food staples is destroying their 
ability to contribute fully and completely to the job that 
must be done to win the war. 

Despite repeated assurances from official representa- 
tives of our national government that food prices would 
be held in check, we find today that the cost of food has 
risen to a point where it definitely jeopardizes the whole 
war effort. 

As long ago as July of 1941—before we were actually 
at war—President Roosevelt advised Congress that it 
was imperative to enact and enforce legislation that 
would effectively prevent a rise in the cost of living. 

Then on April 27, 1942—almost thirteen months ago— 
the President submitted to the nation a seven-point eco- 
nomic program which he said was designed to place the 
nation on a full war basis and hold down the prices of 
food and other items that enter into the cost of living. 

A few months later, on September 7, 1942, we received 
a Presidential warning that the rising cost of living was 
a definite threat to our war effort. 

This sentiment was echoed last November 17 by the 
Director of Economic Stabilization, Justice Byrnes, who 
warned that an uncontrolled rise in prices would sap the 
morale of the home front and thereby imperil the war 
effort. 

And in the past few months Mr. Prentiss Brown, the 
head of OPA, whose job it is to carry out the Adminis- 
tration’s price control program, has given the American 
people a veritable running fire of promises that food 
prices would be brought under control. 

In the face of all these assurances and promises and 
evidences of good intentions, what do we find today? 
Have food prices been held down? The answer is a loud, 
resounding no. Are food prices too high? Emphatically, 
yes. The truth is that they have reached a point so high 
that our whole war effort is most seriously threatened. 
The truth is that price control by government, insofar 
as it relates to food, has been a miserable failure. 

Let us be specific about this. Let us look at retail 
cash prices from the markets of an industrial city in 
the Midwest—a typical American community. What 
do we find? 
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The farmer produces the food that workers eat. a 
The failure of OPA to control food prices has that w 
made it necessary for mitlions of war workers taining 
and others to pass up many of the basic items, But 
that y' 
Wages 
Potatoes—just plain potatoes—which cost 25 cents a held te 
peck in January, 1941, now cost 89 cents a peck. The in sim 
price of hamburger, in this same city, has gone from roll pr 
1714 cents a pound to 45 cents a pound in the same The 
period of time. Cabbage has gone from 5 cents to 15 with n 
cents per pound. Boiled ham, which so many workers article: 
use for sandwiches taken to the shop for lunch, has course 
gone from 35 cents a pound to 75 cents a pound. Ameri 
Let me also cite some figures secured from another gone U 
of our American industrial cities by an American Fed- snip 0: 
eration of Labor survey, likewise made on the basis of of 10 | 
actual prices that prevail today as against prices quoted per ce: 
in newspaper advertisements in January, 1941. What do is not 
we find in this community? Whi: 
Bread up 22 per cent. Butter up 69 per cent. Milk We 
up 18 per cent. Oranges up 116 per cent. Cucumbers just a 
up 141 per cent. Green peppers up 275 per cent. And necessi 
potatoes up 219 per cent. In the meat line, in this same was 0! 
town, we find hamburger up 172 per cent, pork chops food i 
up 113 per cent, lamb up 105 per cent, boiled ham up that is 
212 per cent. item. 
While these figures refer to but two cities, a similar back o 
condition prevails in every city in the nation. American a rollb 
Federation of Labor surveys in New York, Chicago, In t' 
Seattle, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Atlanta, Charlotte, Cum- want t 
berland and a score of other cities—large, medium-sized placed 
and small—all tell the same tale. East, West, North or for jus 
South, the prices of food are today vastly higher than lieve e 
they were in January, 1941. To1 
The appalling thing about the tremendous increases will re 
in the prices of simple, ordinary items in the national We 
diet is that they have occurred under what has been $300,01 
described as a program of price control. to ena 
This program is two years old, yet only now has OPA food v 
for the first time placed dollars-and-cents ceilings on dred 1 
many foods. At this late hour the overwhelming majority we rea 
of the American people want more of OPA than the mere ment i 
announcement of dollars-and-cents ceilings. carry | 
The common people of this nation don’t want food forty-« 
prices held at their present fantastic levels, nor will we and n 
be satisfied with minor reductions. What we want is the straini 
rolling back of food prices all along the line. And we help s 
want them rolled back to the levels of May, 1942—one army. 
year ago. We 
Why do we specify May, 1942? The reason is simple. that a 
Under the President’s orders to the War Labor Board, would 
the maximum wage increase which any worker may re- race b 
ceive is that established by the Little Steel formula, disaste 
adopted one year ago. This formula is based on the as- ble, bi 
sumption that wages and living costs were in balance both s 
on January 1, 1941, and that between January 1, 1941, are rol 
and May 15, 1942, there was a rise in the cost of living reach 
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amounting to 15 per cent. To compensate for this in- 

crease in the cost of living, the War Labor Board ruled 
that wages should also rise 15 per cent, thereby main- 
taining the theoretical balance. 

But since May, 1942, a whole year has elapsed, and in 
that year the cost of living has increased enormously. 
Wages, however, as they relate to the cost of living are 
held to the May, 1942, level. Therefore, we ask the OPA, 
in simpie and obvious justice to the American people, to 
roll prices back to May, 1942. 

The Price Administrator announced a few days ago, 
with manifest pride, that on June 1 the prices of seven 
articles of food would be rolled back 10 per cent. Of 
course, this will not begin to give the little people of 
America the relief they need. When basic foods have 
gone up 20 and 25 cents per pound, it is not enough to 
snip off a penny here and two cents there. A reduction 
of 10 per cent on seven items, when an increase of 100 
per cent and more has taken place on dozens of items, 
is not enough. 

What then do we ask of OPA? 

We ask that the retail price of every food staple—not 
just a handful of items, but every item that ranks as a 
necessity—be rolled back to whatever the retail price 
was on May 15, 1942. If in the case of a particular 
food item this means a rollback of 25 per cent, then 
that is what we want—a rollback of 25 per cent on that 
item. If in the case of another item this means a roll- 
back of 50 per cent, then again that is what we want— 
a rollback of 50 per cent. 

In this connection, it should be noted that we do not 
want the farmer to suffer, we do not want any squeeze 
placed on the distributor or the retailer. We are asking 
for justice for the consumers of the nation and we be- 
lieve equally in justice for everyone else. 

To roll food prices back to the levels of May 15, 1942, 
will require the employment of subsidies. 

We have read in the press lately that the sum of 
$300,000,000 is to be made available for such subsidies 

to enable the common people of America to buy the 
food which they must put on their tables. Three hun- 
dred million dollars may sound like a lot of ‘money, until 
we realize that this is little more than what our govern- 
ment is spending in one day, every day in the week, to 
carry on this war. Ninety-six billion, one hundred and 
forty-one million dollars per year for war production, 
and now we find that our administration officials, by 
Straining themselves, can appropriate $300,000,000 to 
help solve the food problem of America’s production 
army. 

We of labor favor economic stabilization. We know 
that all the people, and especially the working people, 
would suffer under inflation. We do not want to see a 
race between wages and prices which could end only in 
disaster. Economic stabilization is necessary and desira- 
ble, but it must be applied with even-handed justice to 
both sides of the line. This cannot be done until prices 
are rolled back sufficiently so that they are again within 
reach of the wage-earners’ pay envelope. 
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In this fight for lower food prices, let it be clearly 
understood that we of organized labor are thinking of 
all the people of America. ~ 

While it is true that many workers are today earning 
more than they formerly made, it is also true that 
millions of workers have received no increase in pay in 
the last three years, or have received purely nominal 
increases amounting to $1.50 or $2 per week. 

We are thinking of these workers and we are thinking 
also of the wives and children of servicemen who have 
been left behind to live as best they can on the fixed al- 
lowances given by the government. 

Is it not criminal, while our soldiers and sailors are 
fighting and dying, to permit increases in the cost of 
food to cut in half the actual purchasing power of their 
wives and children? 

And we may well ask the head of OPA, whose job it 
is to control prices and who evidently wants to solve 
this problem by denying, to a large extent, that it is a 
problem: 

“What about the two million civil servants who work 
for states, counties, towns and cities and whose income 
is fixed by law?” 

These people have an average weekly income of $27, 
according to the latest available 1943 figures of the 
Census Bureau. How can these people do their impor- 
tant job on a hold-the-present-line price basis? 

The line must go back. Action is needed. Action is 
long overdue. 

The people of America cannot indulge any longer in 
the exercise of patience when we see our whole war ef- 
fort imperiled. Is it extreme to say that our war effort 
is imperiled by the exorbitant prices of common food- 
stuffs? I think not. 

Consider the role of America in this war. Our job is 
to produce and produce and produce—to preduce for our 
own armed forces, to produce also for our British, Rus- 
sian and Chinese allies. Each month we are called upon 
to produce hundreds of ships, large and small; to pro- 
duce thousands of airplanes. No workers anywhere, at 
any time, have ever been given an assignment even half 
so tough as that which our government has handed to 
America’s war workers. 

And upon their ability to carry out that assignment— 
to meet the back-breaking quotas which grow larger 
month by month—everything depends. Everything. 
Victory ... or defeat. 

If anyone needs a balanced, nutritious diet—not for 
their pleasure but just to enable them to keep going with 
their tough, gruelling jobs—it is the millions of soldiers 
of production who every day are putting the last ounce 
of strength into their jobs. 

Labor is critical, in the most constructive spirit, of the 
breakdown in food price control which threatens the 
war effort. We ask that the condition be corrected with- 
out further delay. We ask that this be done, and done 
quickly, because unless it is done our war workers will 
lack the strength to produce at top speed and peak effici- 
ency. We call for action—genuine action. NOW. 
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Chairman, A. F. of L. Postwar Planning Committee anti-trust 
and vigor 
| | PEACE is not to find us unpre- Great Britain, and no doubt in the Thorne was designated by President icy on th 
| pared in the same manner that we member nations of the British Com- Green to serve as secretary. with poli 
were unprepared for war at the time monwealth. In these countries the work The committee met initially on Feb- Free le 
of Pearl Harbor, the American people has been in progress since the invasion ruary 12, 1943, and again on March and nati 
will have to formulate a basic plan for of Poland plunged Europe into war. 26. It will meet periodically, probably must fo 
the problems that will face us in the Labor’s interest in postwar planning for the duration of the war, and in the members 
postwar world. is the interest of millions of men and intervals between meetings it will un- hasty ma 
In a sense the term “postwar” is a women and their families in the conse- dertake special research projects on when it r 
misnomer, Each conquest of Allied quences of victory. It cannot be said the more important aspects of the post- gaining 
arms engenders political, ethnic, social too often that military victory is not war problem. This report is a sum- and the 
and economic problems that must be an end in itself but a means toward mary statement of problems which will democrac 
met as they arise. The experience in an end. That end is peace, justice, lib- be considered. joint co! 
North Africa may be duplicated on erty and security. It is what the Atlan- By the end of the war well over half by orgar 
other fronts as the superior strength tic Charter and the Four Freedoms rep- of all production will go to a single cus- ized labe 
and armament of the United Nations resent and more. And just as democ- tomer, the government. It has been es- _ The ¢ 

lead to victories elsewhere. Thus, the racy is specific in all situations, it be- timated that our national income last lies not 
old saw, “In time of war prepare for comes the task of democracy to make year reached 140 billions of dollars, prices, b 
peace,” takes on an urgency that be- the Four Freedoms and the Atlantic and that it was still rising in the early 50 per | 
comes more apparent each day, Charter specific documents of democ- months of 1943. The demobilization of armamet 
Postwar planning is nothing new. racy, and to remove wherever possible the armed forces after victory and the consume 
Much of it is like the line in the old all elements of vagueness and ambi- demobilization of war industries and income i 
spiritual about Heaven, “Everybody guity concerning our intentions and their conversion to civilian production competir 

talkin’ about, nobody goin’ there!” But aspirations. become the major domestic problem, rapidly 
much of it is exceedingly influential A step in this direction was the deci- and one which only government can sumer gt 
and significant, not only for us but for sion of the sixty-second convention of control. for const 
future generations. When the Japanese the American Federation of Labor to To what extent will military and frustrate 
crashed the first bombs into Pearl Har- undertake an examination of postwar civilian authorities continue to control which m 
bar, there were already more than one problems and to suggest solutions for policies? What wartime policies should after vic 
hundred responsible organizations en- those problems through a Postwar be continued during the period of tran- buying 

gaged or prepared to engage in studies Planning Committee. Shortly after the sition? Shall raw material control be process 
dealing with the after-war period. Since convention President Green announced, national or international? What legis- of civiliz 
that attack there has been a veritable as members of the committee, Harvey lation shall be drawn to govern the Work 
spate of planning of all hues and Brown, Dr. John Childs, David Dubin- cancellation of war contracts? In short, ning age 
shapes, each with a literature, a thesis sky, Richard Gray, George M. Harri- will there be a gradual policy of un- Plannin; 
and a formidable list of sponsors. son, Agnes Nestor, Reuben Soder- winding or a sudden and sharp explo- mine wl 
Much of it has been directed at narrow strom, Milton P. Webster, and the sion of the war economy? Is the gov- ing prot 
solutions for narrow segments of pop- writer as chairman. Miss Florence ernment to be responsible for a pro- will stu 
ulation in this and other countries. But gram of public works planning to sup- concentt 
some ambitious planning agencies have plement private business activity? tion, an 
lj sought to formulate a draft blueprint » » Photo at top of page shows What aid, if any, is to be extended to for full 
for a new international society of na- b the A. F. of L.’s private industry in the form of reserves soldiers 
tions and at least one agency has al- peeneers of ee ee or otherwise to meet the task that the will att 
ready sketched in the mechanism and Postwar Planning Committee transition period will impose upon it? the que: 
controls for such a concert of allies. at recent Washington meeting. If private industry inherits the huge use or ¢ 
This activity has its counterpart in capital plant structure built for the pro- and fa 
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duction of armaments, what provisions 
will be made to assure adequate work- 
ing capital for reconversion to peace- 
time capital and consumer goods? How 
shall we deal with the mobilization of 
manpower and the retraining and re- 
habilitation of workers and soldiers? 
Inevitably, there will be a time lag be- 
tween the demobilization of soldiers 
and workers in war industries; there- 
fore a cushion of social insurance must 
be fabricated now to provide income 
for the emergency. 

If these are the responsibilities of 
public initiative, private initiative also 
has responsibilities. 

Each individual employer, corpora- 
tion and trade association must plan 
now, insofar as it is possible, blue- 
prints for postwar production. It must 
be determined whether the functions 
and activities of trade associations shall 
be encouraged and defined or whether 
anti-trust legislation shall be extended 
and vigorously enforced. Similarly, pol- 
icy on these issues must be coordinated 
with policy on cartels. 

Free labor is a part of free enterprise 
and national and international unions 
must formulate now their postwar 
membership policy and not rely on 
hasty makeshifts or improvisations later 
when it may be too late. Collective bar- 
gaining must continue to function freely 
and the orderly processes of industrial 
democracy must be extended through 
joint conferences and joint planning 
by organized management and organ- 
ized labor. 

The chief danger of inflation today 
lies not in higher wages or higher 
prices, but in the fact that more than 
50 per cent of all production is for. 
armaments and war goods and that 
consumers with the highest national 
income in history in their pockets are 
competing with one another for the 
rapidly diminishing reserve of con- 
sumer goods and services. That desire 
for consumption is now suppressed and 
frustrated, but it is a coiled spring 
which may snap or be suddenly sprung 
after victory, and lead to an orgy of 
buying which may seriously impede the 
process of reconversion to production 
of civilian goods by industry. 

Working together with existing plan- 
ning agencies, the A. F. of L. Postwar 
Planning Committee will seek to déter- 
mine what industries can lead in gear- 
ing production to consumer goods. It 
will study the effects of war priorities, 
concentration and limitation of produc- 
tion, and, together with industry, plan 
ior full employment of demobilized 
soldiers and workers. The committee 
will attempt to provide an answer to 
the question of how government should 
use or dispose of publicly owned plants 
and facilities and how war boom 
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towns, especially those in shipbuild- 
ing: and aircraft, can be prevented 
from collapsing overnight. 

How far can public and private hous- 
ing take up the postwar unemployment 
slack? To what extent will new indus- 
tries, such as the development of tele- 
vision, plastics, the lighter metals, elec- 
tronics and aircraft, provide jobs? 
These will be subjects for analysis and 
investigation. 

It will be seen even from this neces- 
sarily bare outline that virtually every 
problem is related to the primary con- 
sideration of how best to attain maxi- 
muin employment after the war, and 
the corollary proposition of how to sus- 
tain the postwar economy through a 
better balance of the distribution of 
income. It is expected that the com- 
mittee will devote much time and 
thought to the study of these problems. 

In the field of educational and social 
welfare the Postwar Planning Commit- 
tee will seek to promote a more effec- 
tive equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity for all—without regard to race, 
religion, economic status, sex or local- 
ity—and to suggest a feasible program 
of federal support of education without 
destroying or inhibiting local control. 
Linked with this is the promotion of 
science and research and the problem 
of international education and inter- 
national cultural cooperation. 

One of the major tragedies of Amer- 
ica has been the rejection for physical 
unfitness and for illiter- 





The committee will also investigate 
the treatment of minority and under- 
privileged groups and existing handi- 
caps and discriminations which make 
for unfair employment and social prac- 
tices. Organized labor, itself a minor- 
ity, is deeply convinced of the necessity 
of obtaining effective equal rights for 
all citizens. The related problem of 
the alien and the need for legislation 
defining immigration will also be 
studied. 

The foregoing inventory is a state- 
ment of what needs to be done; the 
committee has given much thought as 
to how it shall be done. It proposes a 
tripartite method of planning procedure 
involving government, organized labor 
and organized industry. As the num- 
ber of problems relating to labor are 
increasingly dealt with by legislation, 
it has become more and more appa- 
rent that groups concerned should have 
a voice in the administration of those 
laws. Since maturity and experience 
are essential to good administration, 
the committee is considering proposals 
to broaden civil service requirements 
to provide a balance between formal 
education and practical experience. 
This will necessitate revisions in civil 
service practice, a fresher conception 
of administration personnel policy and 
a clarification of administrative pro- 
cedures. 

Also to be considered are the rehabil- 
itation and reorganization of the United 

States Department of La- 





acy of more than half of 
those Americans called 
up during the first year 
of Selective Service. The 
exigencies of war have 
thrown into sharp focus 
the past failure of our 
society to eliminate mal- 
nutrition, preventable 
sickness, remediable 
physical defects and other 
conditions of ill-health. 

There is one problem 
which the committee will 
consider which is both 
social and economic in scope—the prob- 
lem of the relationship of labor and the 
farmer. Basically, there is an identity 
of interest between the two groups and 
the committee will try to demonstrate 
what it is. To be examined are the 
problems arising out of the growing in- 
dustrialization of agriculture, and the 
organization of farm workers, the con- 
flict between large farm owners and 
family farm owners, the problem of the 
sharecropper and the tenant farmer, 
the AAA and FSA, the subject of price 
parity, the need for the extension of 
social security legislation to cover agri- 
cultural workers. And this by no means 
exhausts the subject. 








bor, a survey of labor leg- 
islation and judicial deci- 
sions and the multitude 
of federal, state and mu- 
nicipal laws which have 
affected the organized la- 
bor movement through- 
out America. 

What we have exam- 
ined so far is an agenda 
for study of domestic 
problems which must be 
treated after the victory 
of the United Nations, 
emphasizing labor’s in- 
terests and labor’s concerns. These 
interests and concerns apply also to 
the foreign problem and the committee 
will therefore be occupied with pro- 
posals for such international solutions. 

There comes to mind immediately 
the necessity for the temporary occupa- 
tion—administration is a better word 
—of the liberated countries and the re- 
habilitation of liberated peoples. In- 
ternational authority must be vested 
in the United Nations or single na- 
tions, but for how long and with 
what scope? How can civilian author- 
ity be coordinated with military author- 
ity and gradually replace it? What of 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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WHAT'A PLANE! 





By SGT. WILLIAM J. CALDWELL 


GUNNER AND RADIO MAN ABOARD THE GOONIE BIRD 





SERGEANT CALDWELL 


HEN virtually everything that is 

supposed to keep a plane in the 
air has been shot away, and you're 
slipping and sliding in your own blood 
to get in another burst or two at the 
Jap Zeros—that’s when you’re thank- 
ful you are aboard a B-J7. 

The B-17 Flying Fortress is rugged, 
can absorb more punishment than any 
plane I’ve ever seen and its firepower 
exceeds that of any other ship in the 
air today. The toll of enemy planes 
taken by Fortresses in all the combat 
theaters is evidence of the fighting 
qualities this plane possesses. Those 
qualities were put into the B-i7 by 
members of the A. F. of L. 

That’s why, as a member of the crew 
of a B-17 which tangled with the Japs 
at Midway, Guadalcanal and all over 
the South Pacific battle area, I believe 
the men and women who are assem- 
bling these planes or turning out parts 
and equipment for them are making 
as vital a contribution to the victories 
we are scoring over the Axis air forces 
as the men who are flying them. 

We didn’t get our B-17 off the 
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> Sergeant Caldwell at 23 has had 
nearly three years of combat experi- 
ence as a flier with the R.A.F. and 
with our own Army Air Forces. As 
radio man and gunner aboard a Flying 
Fortress called the Goonie Bird he shot 
down five Japanese planes and partici- 
pated in scores of bombing missions at 


ground when the Japs pulled their 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor, but we 
didn’t have to wait long to begin get- 
ting our revenge. We got our first 
good licks in at Midway. We were 
there with a Flying Fortress we had 
christened the Goonie Bird. 

We named it after the big birds they 
have down at Midway. These birds 
remind you very much of a bombing 
plane, especially when you chase them 
and they scoot along the beach getting 
up speed and finally take off into the 
wind. As far as we were concerned, 
the name was cinched one morning 
when we found a couple of nests in 
the engines of our plane and we had 
fresh eggs for the first time in quite a 
stretch. 

We were in easy striking distance 
of the Jap fleet at Midway and we 
really poured it on. We let them come 
within 160 miles, so it was just a 
shuttle ride on commuters’ rates for 
our heavy bombers. It was the first 
time that we managed to get back at 
the Japs and it sure felt good to see 
those bombs lay right up to their tar- 
gets. 

Our Goonie Bird came through that 
engagement without a scratch, but it 
ran into heavier going at Guadalcanal. 
We lived with that ship for eight 
months, under’ blistering fire most of 
the time, and we got to know every 
rivet and screw in the plane as if it 
were part of our own flesh and blood. 
If there had been a flaw in its make- 
up every one of us would have been 
dead a dozen times over, but the work- 


Midway and Guadalcanal. He wears 
two rows of decorations, including the 
Purple Heart and the Distinguished 
Flying Cross. In this article, written 
especially for the AMERICAN FeEpeRa- 
TIONIST, Sergeant Caldwell tells mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L. what he thinks 
of the big bombers they build. 


ers back home had done such a superb 
job that it never faltered. 

We flew many bombing and recon- 
naissance missions at Guadalcanal, but 
the one that best explains why bomber 
crews, from pilot to tail gunner, have 
a deep affection for the B-17 was a 
reconnaissance flight we made to Buna 
in the northern end of Bougainville. 
We knew there was a lot of enemy ac- 
tivity there, and we wanted to be at 
20,000 feet when over the target. The 
Goonie Bird was up to 12,000 feet over 
Shortland Harbor, just south of Bou- 
gainville, when we ran into a flight of 
enemy fighters. 

We took our battle stations and were 
ready for them when they came in. 
But how they came in! They were dif- 
ferent from the Jap pilots we had run 
up against previously. The others 
would fly around about 1,000 yards off 
your wing and do a lot of “hot pilot” 
flying, showing off with immelmans, 
snaprolls and loops. Then they’d come 
by in a rough, fast sweep at you, which 
made it difficult for you to shoot them 
down, and made their shooting inac- 
curate—not too inaccurate, though. But 
these fellows came in and stayed with 
us. 

They never went farther away than 
300 yards, even to make a turn for 
a new attack. (We learned later 
that they were pilots from the Black 
Dragon Squadron, which has the best 
fliers and aircraft in the Jap air forces.) 

With each new attack we tried to 
dodge for cover from cloud to cloud. 
Suddenly the navigator called out over 
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the interphone system that we had bet- 
ter veer in another direction because 
the thundercloud for which we were 
heading was right over another Jap- 
anese airfield. By that time we had 
managed to shoot down three of the 
Zeros and had shaken off two more in 
the clouds, but the remainder stuck 
with us. The running fight up to that 
point had lasted for a little over 100 
miles and the plane was pretty well 
riddled up. 

I had been shot and the naval photog- 
rapher, who long before had abandoned 
his camera and was firing the other 
waist gun next to me, had been shot, 
too. Things were getting pretty messy 
back where we were. There was a 
lot of blood all over the floor, which 
made it slippery. There was blood 
all over the guns and this made it diffi- 
cult for us to reload them. About 
that time the Zeros came in closer 
than ever before and let us have it 
with their 20mm. cannon, a terrific 
weapon. When a shell hits a plane, it 
explodes right inside, making an enor- 
mous hole and causing a terrific con- 
cussion that knocks you off your feet. 

I tried to call the ground station 
back at Guadalcanal to tell them we 
were in pretty tight circumstances. I 
was going to give them our location 
so they could look out for us—just in 
case we were shot down. But the Japs 


Rugged union-made Forts can absorb punishment. 


had shot out the radio and the radio 
compartment was full of holes. It was 
lucky for me that I had been back man- 
ning the machine guns. Shortly after 
that some more 20mm. stuff hit us and 
knocked out all the control cables, 
which made it more difficult around 
the guns. These loose control cables, 
made of steel fiber, were blowing 
around and lashing at our faces. The 
ship was nearly out of control, but our 
skipper was doing a wonderful job. 
And then perhaps we lived the long- 
est three seconds any of us ever lived. 
A Zero, in which the pilot had been 
killed or severely wounded, went into 
a dive straight at our plane. As he 
was coming in he did a slight wing- 
over, which meant he was coming at 
us sideways with one wing straight up 
and the other straight down. He was 
coming in to clip off our wing. Cap- 
tain Buie, our pilot, didn’t know if the 
Jap was going to hit us with his top 
or lower wing, and so he had to wait 
until the very last second. As the Zero 
flashed in, the captain managed to turn 
the old Goonie Bird right over on her 
side. How he turned that 25-ton plane 
over with virtually no controls left is 
something we couldn’t explain. Every- 
thing fell loose, including the crew 
members. Equipment flew in all direc- 
tions. We thought the plane had been 
shot down. But the Zero didn’t knock 


They can dish it out, 


our wing off. He hit with a terrific 
bang, made a big dent and took all our 
paint off. 

That’s where the staying qualities 
put into the B-17 by A. F. of L. 
members really showed up. The Jap 
kept on going right down into the sea, 
but we stayed in the air. Against all 
the rules of probability we managed 
to make our escape from the rest of 
the Japs and limp home to Guadal- 
canal. We came in for a crash land- 
ing. The field was cleared for us, and 
the ambulances and fire trucks were 
ready. Our hydraulic system had been 
shot out, but we managed to crank the 
wheels down and Captain Buie came in 
and set the Goonie Bird down beauti- 
fully. I don’t know of any other plane 
that could take that much punishment 
and return to its base in one piece. 
But Flying Fortresses do it all the 
time. 

When I left the United States for 
Hawaii two years ago people were liv- 
ing pretty much the same kind of lives 
they always did—a pleasant, peace- 
time existence. They were far away 
from the war in Europe. Young men 
of my age were busy with their dates 
and dances. Manufacturers were still 
turning out refrigerators, sport coupes 
and fancy gadgets for automobiles. 
Capital and labor were slugging away 
at one another (Continued on Page 27) 
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Fascism Comes to America 





By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 


N A BULLETIN issued April 13, 

1943, marked CoNFIDENTIAL—ForR 

Memsers ONL y, the Colorado State 
Chamber of Commerce says: 

“Business men in Colorado said it 
couldn’t be done. But the State Cham- 
ber did it. That’s the story of the 
‘Labor Peace Bill’ (S.B. 183), which 
is to become law on July 1.” 

The State Chamber of Commerce of 
Colorado is not alone in fostering anti- 
labor legislation intended to destroy 
constitutional guarantees and deprive 
unions of the right to engage in law- 
ful trade union activities. Other anti- 
labor groups have been successful in 
enacting similar legislation in five other 
states. 

No edict of a dictator more com- 
pletely abolishes trade unions than the 
anti-labor legislation fostered by these 
employer groups. Only the courts of 
the land can save the trade unions in 
the states of Colorado, Texas, Idaho, 
Kansas, South Dakota and Arkansas 
from annihilation. 

The bills which have been passed 
generally carry a simple and inoffen- 
sive title such as— 

“An act concerning employment re- 
lations, employers, employes, labor dis- 
putes, labor unions, and the rights of 
third parties and the public therein.” 

Many persons, and even some legis- 
lators, read no farther than the title. 
Since the designations are so simple, 
and on the face of them so fair, labor 
is criticized for opposing these “just” 
bills. However, an examination of these 
bills will show that “registration” or 
“financial accounting’’ are smoke- 
screens for other vicious and destruc- 
tive provisions affecting the very prin- 
ciple of self-organization and the pur- 
pose of which is to nullify trade union 
efforts to promote the welfare and 
standards of the workers—indeed, to 
eliminate trade unions. 

An examination of some of the pro- 
visions in the anti-labor bills passed 
indicates the truth of the foregoing 
statement, 


IDAHO AND SOUTH DAKOTA 


The states of Idaho and South Da- 
kota have passed identical bills. This 
is significant because it discloses joint 
activities directed by a central head. 
It is reported to us from reliable 
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sources that cooperating with this “cen- 
tral head” are certain persons directly 
connected with the Department of Jus- 
tice. This is indeed amazing. 

The laws of Idaho and South Dakota 
provide that the officers “of every labor 
union, or branch, or local of every labor 
union * * * shall file annually with the 
Secretary of State * * * a verified state- 
ment of income and expenditures * * * 
showing separately the amount of 
money collected during said period as 
dues, fees, assessments or fines, to- 
gether with all moneys collected from 
any other source, and the amount of 
money in the treasury * * * and * * * 
the purposes for which such expendi- 
tures were made.” 

These laws provide further that no 
officer, agent or employe of a labor 
union shall enter any “ranch, farm, 
feed yard, shearing plant, processing 
plant or other agricultural premise for 
the purpose of collecting dues, fines or 
assessments, or to solicit membership 
in any union, order or promote any 
strike, or in any other way interfere 
with the activities of any person em- 
ployed on such premises.” 

Picketing in connection with the fore- 
going is absolutely prohibited. Viola- 
tions of these laws are made a mis- 
demeanor with penalties of a fine up 
to $300 and imprisonment up to ninety 


days. 
ARKANSAS 


The law passed in Arkansas pro- 
vides : 

“It shall be unlawful for any per- 
son by the use of force or violence, or 
threat of the use of force or violence, 
to prevent or attempt to prevent any 
person from engaging in any lawful 
vocation within this state. 

“Any person guilty of violating this 
section shall be deemed guilty of a fel- 
ony, and upon conviction thereof shall 
be punished by confinement in the state 
penitentiary for not less than one year, 
nor more than two years.” 

Another section of the law makes it 
unlawful for any person acting in con- 
cert with another person to assemble 
at or near any place where a labor dis- 
pute exists, and by force or violence 
prevent or attempt to prevent any per- 
son from engaging in any lawful voca- 
tion; or for any person acting either 
by himself, or as a member of any 


group or organization, or acting in cop. 
cert with one or more other persons, 
to promote, encourage or aid in any 
such unlawful assemblage. ; 

Under the foregoing provision it is 
clear that its true purpose is to pro- 
hibit strikes by the use of definitions 
which will make of strikes, and picket- 
ing in furtherance thereof, unlawful 
assemblages punishable as felonies, 
Section 6 of the law makes this crystal 
clear by brazenly stating that “it is 
essential for industries in this state to 
be protected from strikes.” 


KANSAS 


The Kansas law provides that “every 
person desiring to operate as a business 
agent in the state of Kansas shall, be- 
fore doing so, obtain a license by filing 
an application therefor with the Sec- 
retary of State.” 

No license can be issued to any per- 
son unless such person is a citizen of 
the United States. The law provides’ 

“Every labor organization desiring 
to operate in the state of Kansas shall, 
before doing so, file a copy of its con- 
stitution and bylaws with the Secretary 
of State. Every labor organization op- 
erating in the state of Kansas and hav- 
ing twenty-five or more members must 
report in writing to the Secretary of 
State annually, showing the condition 
of such labor organization at the close 
of business on the 31st day of Decem- 
ber.” 

The Secretary of State is vested with 
discretion to prescribe the form in 
which the information required is to 
be filed. Among other things the fol- 
lowing information must be disclosed: 
the name and location of the union, 
names and remuneration of all officers, 
the date of the election of the regular 
officers, the rate of initiation fees, dues 
and assessments charged members. 
Then it is required— ; 

“The records provided for herem 
shall be made available by the Secretary 
of State to all persons for examination 
and taking of copies.” ; 

Then follows a provision which 1s 
vicious in the extreme. It reads: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any per- 
son * * * to participate in any strike, 
walkout or cessation of work, or con- 
tinuation thereof, without the same be- 
ing authorized by a majority vote of 
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the employes to be governed thereby.” 

Thus a minority group having a just 
grievance will be prohibited from exer- 
cising its constitutional right to cease 
work in concert and make known, by 
peaceful means, its side of the contro- 
yersy. Strictly construed, this provi- 
sion would impose involuntary servi- 
tude upon a minority group of work- 
ers. 

The notorious provisions of Califor- 
nia’s so-called “hot cargo” law aie 
adopted by making it illegal “to refuse 
to handle, install, use or work on par- 
ticular materials, equipment or supplies 
because not produced, processed or de- 
livered by members of a labor organi- 
zation.” It is made illegal “to cause 
any cessation of work or interference 
with the progress of work by reason 
of any jurisdictional dispute, grievance 
or disagreement between labor organi- 
zations.” 

It is illegal under any circumstances 
to “picket beyond the area of the in- 
dustry within which a labor dispute 
arises.” Just what is intended by this 
“ambiguous” inhibition is impossible 
to determine. 

Not only are violations of the law 
made crimes and punishable by a fine 
up to $500 and imprisonment up to six 
months, but the attorney general, or 
the county attorney of any county, on 
complaint of any interested party, is 
directed to commence an action “for 
suspension or revocation of the license 
of any business agent for the violation 
of any provision of the act.” 

To make sure that convictions will 
readily be obtained it is provided that 
“such action shall be heard by the court 
without a jury * * *.” The courts are 
authorized to suspend licenses for such 
time as in their judgment they may 
deem best, or they may revoke such 
license. As a sop the law concludes 
with the following provision, which is 
completely meaningless because labor’s 
rights, purporting to be preserved, have 
already been destroyed by the other 
provisions of the act: 

“Except as specifically provided in 
this act, nothing therein shall be con- 
strued so as to interfere with, or im- 
pede, or diminish in any way the right 
to strike or the right of individuals to 
work; nor shall anything in this act be 
so construed as to invade unlawfully 
the right to freedom of speech.” 


TEXAS 


The Texas enactment consists of six- 
teen sections, crammed with inhibitions 
which contravene every elementary 
right of trade unions. It contains the 
usual stock provision for the filing of 
financial reports of all fees, dues, fines 
or assessments levied or received, to- 
gether with an itemized list of all ex- 
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penditures. But the Texas law goes 
farther and seeks to control and govern 
the internal affairs of labor organiza- 
tions. For instance, officers can be 
elected only by a majority vote. The 
Governor and other officials of the state 
may be elected by plurality vote, but 
not so with officers of trade unions. 
Elections must be held once each year. 
Thus large unions which require sea- 
soned officers who necessarily must be 
elected for two- or three-year terms 
must now limit elections to one year. 
Even unions which elect their officers 
by convention action must suffer the 
expense and trouble which annual elec- 
tions will impose, because of this re- 
quirement. 

The absurdity of this provision is 
accentuated by a proviso exempting 
labor unions from the requirement for 
annual elections if the union has been 
in existence for ten years “and which 
unions have, during such ten years, 
charged no more than $15 initiation fee 
to members.” Why a charge of not 
more than $15 for an initiation fee 
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makes a union officer competent to be 
elected and serve for a longer period 
than one year is something that the 
Texas legislature does not explain. 

It is unlawful for any alien or any 
person convicted of a felony to serve 
as an officer. Why an alien should be 
placed in the same class as a felon is 
hard to tell. 

Labor unions are prohibited from 
making financial contributions to any 
political party or to any person run- 
ning for political office, but no similar 
restriction is imposed upon Chambers 
of Commerce, Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions or other employer organizations 
antagonistic to the interests of labor. 

Labor union organizers must file ap- 
plications with the Secretary of State, 
who in turn will issue a “card” author- 
izing such person to act as a labor 
organizer. 

All “working agreements” providing 
for deduction of union dues by the em- 
ployer must be filed with the Secretary 
of State within twenty days of the exe- 
cution of the agreements. 

Then follows a provision which vests 
discretion in public officials to make of 
every labor union and its officers crimi- 
nals. It provides: 





“Tt shall be unlawful for any labor 
union, its officers, agents or any mem- 
ber to make any charge or exaction, 
or receive any moneys for initiation 
fees, dues, fines, assessments or other 
pecuniary exactions, which will create 
a fund in excess of the reasonable re- 
quirements of such union, in carrying 
out its lawful purposes or activ'ties, if 
such fees, dues, fines, assessments or 
other pecuniary exactions create, or 
will create, an undue hardship on the 
applicant for initiation to the union or 
upon the union members.” 

Permit fees are prohibited by pro- 
viding that such fees, if collected, shall 
be held by the union “until such person 
has been duly elected and has become 
a bonafide voting member of such labor 
union.” If for any reason the union 
does not accept such person as a mem- 
ber, the union is obliged forthwith to 
“return in full such money thus paid.” 

Although it is provided that the 
books shall not be open to the general 
public, this safeguard will hardly have 
any effect since “any enforcement of- 
ficer shall be entitled, upon demand 
subject to the approval of the attorney 
general, at all reasonable times, to in- 
spect such books, records and accounts 
of such labor union.” Likewise it is 
provided that such books, records and 
accounts shall also be open to grand 
juries and judicial and quasi-judicial 
inquiries in legal proceedings. 

Although it is the established law 
applicable to all church, fraternal and 
labor organizations that on disciplining 
a member the organization may expel 
him for violations of duly adopted rules 
and regulations, and the decision of 
such organization is binding on the 
courts, the Texas law provides that 
“any court of competent jurisdiction, 
upon petition therefor, shall order re- 
instatement of any member of a labor 
organization who shall be expelled 
without good cause.” Thus courts will 
now assume to re-try the cases of ex- 
pelled members and to substitute their 
judgment for the judgment of the offi- 
cers and trial bodies of trade unions. 
Of course, no similar provision is made 
with respect to fraternal, church and 
other organizations. 

The penalty provisions permit recov- 
ery in civil actions in a sum “not ex- 
ceeding $1000 for each such violation 
by a labor union”; violations by offi- 
cers of such union are criminally pun- 
ishable by a fine not to exceed $500,and 
imprisonment not to exceed sixty days. 

Implementing all of the foregoing is 
a general provision authorizing the 
judges of the state of Texas to issue 
any and all “restraining orders, tem- 
porary or permanent injunctions, ap- 
propriate to carry out and enforce the 
provisions of the act.” 

Because the Texas law is similar to, 
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although more comprehensive in its 
registration requirements than some of 
the other laws introduced and passed 
by the states, the following few obser- 
vations pertaining to this law are appli- 
cable to all: 

As already pointed out, the provi- 
sions of the law are sufficiently broad 
to make known to employers and others 
the nature of any information furnished 
the Secretary of State. Experience has 
conclusively proved that where an em- 
ployer knows that a union of his em- 
ployes is in a weak financial condition 
he will tend to take an arbitrary stand, 
regardless of the reasonableness of the 
union’s demands. In the last analysis, 
the efficacy of a union, that is to say, 
its ability effectively to represent its 
members and secure for them fair con- 
ditions of work, depends always upon 
the implicit right of the employes that, 
if the employer is arbitrary and unrea- 
sonable, the union workers may agree 
to quit work in concert—in other 
words, engage in a peaceful strike. 

As is obvious, the success of any 
such strike depends upon the financial 
resources of the union. Thus a strong 
union can pay substantial strike bene- 
fits and otherwise maintain its striking 
members and their families while out 
of work as a result of a labor dispute. 
But financially weak unions are in no 
such position. 

Few employers would sit down in a 
reasonable frame of mind and try to 
negotiate an agreement if they knew 
that the union did not have the finan- 
cial wherewithal successfully to support 
a strike. Obviously, disclosure of the 
union’s resources imperils the entire 
bargaining process. 

One of the most vicious provisions 
in the Texas law is Section 7, making 
it unlawful for a union to make any 
charge in the form of initiation fees, 
dues, fines, etc., which will result in a 
“fund in excess of the reasonable re- 
quirements of such union in carrying 
out its lawful purposes or activities 
** * ” The mischief of this proposal 
defies adequate description. Consider 
the implication, in a democratic society, 
of a law which limits the income to any 
person or group of persons, especially 
voluntary associations of persons not 
for profit, to “reasonable require- 
ments.” 

If a state has the power to limit the 
income of a labor union, then by the 
same token and the same principle it 
has the power to limit the income of 
any religious group, or any non-profit 
educational group, or any non-profit 
fraternal group. The power on the 
part of any state agency to limit the 
income of any person or group is the 
power to determine the life or death 
of that person or group. This pro- 
vision, both by affirmative expression 
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W.C. Hushing is able chairman of A. F. of L.’s Legislative Committee. 


No bill like those adopted by states has been passed by Congress 


and by necessary implication, is of a 
distinctly dictatorial type in the tradi- 
tion of Fascist Italy and Nazi Ger- 
many. Let it be remembered that the 
law does not fix the income at a speci- 
fied figure—although that would be bad 
enough with respect to non-profit or- 
ganizations—but it limits it to reason- 
able requirements, which is infinitely 
worse. 

While it is plain that under this pro- 
posal no human being can ascertain at 
what point a particular union fund has 
exceeded its reasonable requirements, 
there will be those who will determine 
that its income should be fixed at a 
low figure in order to render the union 
ineffective or to bring about its virtual 
destruction. It is beyond argument 
that the phrase “reasonable require- 
ments” means absolutely nothing ex- 
cept what the particular judge before 
whom the question is brought says it 
will mean or wants it to mean. In- 
evitably his decision will be the product 
of his own peculiar thinking, his own 
concept of fairness, his own prejudices, 
etc. It is necessarily a subjective and 
not an objective test. The result must 
be a crazy-quilt of decisions, with the 
most anomalous and confusing conse- 
quences. 


COLORADO 


Finally there is the Colorado law, 
which is a 33-page compilation of the 
most reactionary, arbitrary and uncon- 
stitutional provisions ever to be enacted 
by any state, It seems that those who 


framed the Colorado law worked over- 
time in excerpting those provisions 
most destructive of the rights of labor, 
and were so blinded with hatred-against 
labor unions that little heed was paid to 
fundamental principles of law or basic 
constitutional rights. Even the state 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, which has con- 
tributed so much to peaceful labor rela- 
tions, is decimated and many of its most 
desirable provisions repealed. 

It would take several articles to ana- 
lyze the provisions of this law and to 
point out its reprehensible features. 
That must be left for another time. 
The particular portion of the Colorado 
law which I wish to comment on in this 
article is Section 20, providing for com- 
pulsory “incorporation.” 

This is a subject which has been 
much discussed academically in years 
past. Many well-meaning persons, 
and friendly to labor, took the position 
that it would be wise and beneficial 
for labor unions to incorporate. Even 
as staunch a supporter of organized 
labor and its principles as the late Jus- 
tice Brandeis over thirty years ago ad- 
vocated incorporations of trade unions. 

But organized labor itself vigorously 
opposed incorporation. It took the 
position that what the state may give 
the state may take away. It knew, too, 
that the law would not stop at simple 
incorporation, but that those fostering 
incorporation of labor unions would 
include provisions such as in the pres- 
ent law which would visit upon such 
corporations severe penalties for viola- 
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tion of the incorporation laws, and pro- 
yide for loss of labor union status for 
alleged violation of any of the general 
laws of the state. 

This loss of corporate status is not 
visited upon the ordinary business cor- 
poration, and if it were sO provided 
the individuals engaged in business 
enterprise are free to refrain from in- 
corporating. But this Colorado law 
makes incorporation of labor unions 
compulsory. The Colorado law—the 
first union incorporation law in the 
country—conclusively demonstrates 
that labor’s fears were well founded. 

Under Section 20 of the incorpora- 
tion provisions it is provided: 

“Each collective bargaining unit, lo- 
cal labor union and company union 
now existing in this. state is hereby 
required to incorporate within ninety 
days from the passage of this act * * *.” 

The union is then subjected to the 
duties and responsibilities “of ordinary 
corporations under the laws of this 
state, including the filing of annual re- 
ports.” It is provided that “officers 
shall be elected at each annual meet- 
ing.” Although the ordinary commer- 
cial corporation is not limited in its 
ownership of property or the acquisi- 
tion of personal property such as 
money, labor unions are only permitted 
“to own, possess and enjoy as much 
real and personal property as shall be 
convenient for the transaction of its 
business.” No funds of any such “cor- 
poration” can be used directly or indi- 
rectly for political purposes of any kind. 

The law vests in officials of the state 
the right to impose a death sentence on 
labor unions by. vesting in such offi- 
cials the right and power to approve 
or disapprove initiation fees, member- 
ship fees and dues; in fact, the state 
officials are not only empowered to dis- 
approve such amounts but to change or 
alter them. The express provision 
reads that such items “shall at all times 
be reasonable and not discriminatory, 
and shall be subject to the approval of 
the Commission, with the right and 
power in the Commission to make 
changes or alterations with respect 
thereto.” 

The “corporations” are deprived of 
the right to exercise any control over 
temporary workers, for it is provided: 

“No initiation fees of any kind shall 
be charged to temporary workers in the 
area, the status of such temporary 
workers to be determined by the Com- 
mission,” 

Even the secrecy of executive ses- 
sions is prohibited to these “corpora- 
tions” by providing that: 

“Upon written request of any ten 
members of the corporation a reporter 
certified by the Commission as com- 
petent shall be employed by the cor- 
poration to report all proceedings at 
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any meeting of its members, and file 
one copy thereof with the secretary of 
the corporation and one copy with the 
Commission * * * ,” 

Any member who has a complaint 
“which involves his right to work, 
punishment, election, dues, assess- 
ments, fees or the malfeasance of any 
officer” may. institute proceedings in 
the courts or before the Commission. 
Thus if a member were disciplined for 
strikebreaking all he need do is appeal 
to the Commission, which could order 
his reinstatement regardless of the jus- 
tice of the decision of the “corpora- 
tion.” 

Effective control over the member- 
ship is thereby taken out of the hands 
of the membership, and decisions are 
made for them by a commission. 

Not only is the failure to incorporate 
a misdemeanor punishable by a fine 
of $300 for each offense (and such 
penalties may be imposed upon each 
member of any group guilty of such 
violation), but the device of promoting 
company unionism is shrewdly adopted 
by providing : 

“No collective bargaining unit or 
local labor union or group of employes 
shall enjoy the privileges recognized 
by this act unless they incorporate as 
herein provided.” 

Thus any group of workers organ- 
ized for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining, and not desiring to incor- 
porate, cannot be recognized by the 
employer. Since company unions are 
valid under this Colorado law, these 
employer-dominated organizations will 
incorporate and the employer will rec- 
ognize them only. A rival unincor- 
porated group will not be permitted on 
any ballot for the purpose of deter- 
mining whom the employes desire to 
represent them. In a plant of 1,000 
workers, with 950 organized but un- 
incorporated and 50 incorporated, only 
the corporation having 50 members 
will be permitted on any ballot or will 
have the right to bargain collectively 
with the employer. 

Then follows a comprehensive pro- 
vision permitting any person “who suf- 
fers injury because of some act of un- 


fair labor practice” to obtain damages 
“against all persons participating” in 
the alleged wrongful act. 

An examination of the bill reveals 
that numerous legitimate and lawful 
trade union activities are now classed 
as “unfair labor practices.” Thus un- 
ions and workers, even incorporated 
unions, can be effectively put out of 
existence by a multiplicity of suits 
brought against the union and its mem- 
bers. The violation of any provision 
of the act renders such person guilty 
of a misdemeanor, punishable by fines. 
To make sure that convictions will be 
easily and quickly obtained, it is spe- 
cifically provided that “Justices of the 
Peace shall have jurisdiction over con- 
troversies arising under this section.” 

As a concluding piece of humor, the 
legislature provides : 

“This act may be cited as the Labor 
Peace Act.” 

Nothing more sinister or cunning 
has been devised by any legislature 
seeking to outlaw trade unions than 
this Colorado law. There is hardly an 
act which can be undertaken and per- 
formed by a trade union in Colorado in 
furtherance of legitimate trade union 
activities which cannot be classed as a 
crime under this law. 

The effective operation and control 
of the ordinary business affairs of a 
union are taken out of the hands of 
the membership and turned over to the 
control of a state commission. Free 
trade unionism and “voluntarism” are 
abolished. No longer can a trade union 
be a voluntary association in Colorado. 
Incorporation is mandatory by crim- 
inal penalties. 

This article is not intended as a dis- 
cussion of the constitutionality of the 
law. However, it requires only an 
elementary knowledge of constitutional 
principles to perceive that Colorado has 
torn to shreds its own constitution as 
well as the federal Constitution. Colo- 
rado has withdrawn from the Union. 

President Green has served ngtice 
that every resource of the American 
Federation of Labor will be utilized to 
have these laws declared invalid or to 
bring about their repeal. 
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Thomas J. Lyons Is Dead 


f e-ap—eony J. LYONS, president of 
the New York State Federation of 
Labor, died May 6. His untimely 
death was a blow not only to the labor 
movement of New York, which he had 
served loyally and well, but also to the 
war effort. Mr. Lyons was only 49. 
Death was caused by an embolism, 
which occurred three weeks after a 
tonsillectomy. 

A progressive, able and patriotic 
labor leader, Mr. Lyons stood high 
among the great group of American 
Federation of Labor men who saw 
from the beginning of the interna- 
tional crisis the heavy tasks and re- 
sponsibilities which American labor 
would have to shoulder before Axis 
tyranny could be destroyed. 

As president of the largest state 
organization in the Federation, Mr. 
Lyons devoted himself without stint 
to the task of mobilizing the full 
strength and resources of the 1,500,000 
A. F. of L. members in New York be- 
hind every phase of the war program. 
He was an active and most influential 
member of the State War Council. 
He was also a member of the Re- 
gional War Manpower Commission 
and of the State Executive Committee 
of the Treasury’s War Savings Staff. 

It is known that during the last few 
months of Mr. Lyons’ life the fact 
that his declining health made it im- 
possible for him to carry on his mani- 
fold duties with characteristic vigor 
caused him deep concern. 

It was in an historic hour that 
Thomas Lyons took over as president 
of the New York State Federation of 
Labor. He succeeded George Meany 
in January, 1940, the latter having 
been elected secretary-treasurer of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Addressing the seventy-seventh an- 
nual convention of the State Federa- 
tion at Niagara Falls in August, 1940, 
Brother Lyons told the delegates that 
he had assumed his duties as presi- 
dent with a sense of foreboding for 
what the immediate future might 
hold for the country. He pledged 
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THE LATE THOMAS J. LYONS 


solemnly that the A. F. of L. unions 
of the Empire State would subordinate 
every other interest to the great task 


of preserving democracy. He fore-. 


saw that, if the gathering clouds of 
war should burst upon America, labor 
would have to carry a major share of 
the burden of achieving the ultimate 
victory and building for a lasting 
peace. 

A few short months before Pearl 
Harbor he brought cheers from the 
delegates attending the seventy-eighth 
convention of the State Federation 
when he declared: 

“The Atlantic Charter has sent the 
blood coursing through the veins of 
all freedom-loving people and sent a 
simultaneous chill of fear through the 
gangster governments of Berlin, 
Rome and Tokyo.” 

Mr. Lyons sounded the keynote for 
the war role of A. F. of L. members 
in New York State in an address at 
a rally called by the Central Trades 
and Labor Council of Greater New 
York immediately after “the day that 
shall live in infamy.” He said then: 

“Today America stands one, united 
in the determination to bring victory 
to the United Nations and to the rest 


of the civilized world. Labor wil 
cooperate 100 per cent * * * in every 
way that will insure victory.” 

In the months that followed he car- 
ried the message of all-out labor co- 
operation in the war effort into every 
corner of the state. Addressing union 
meetings, rallies, dinners, conferences, 
he sought constantly to impress upon 
A. F. of L. people, officials and rank- 
and-file members alike, the urgency of 
the situation and the great obligation 
which lay upon laboring men and 
women, as free Americans, to outpro- 
duce the slave labor of the Axis. 

From the time that Tom Lyons 
stepped from the presidency of the 
Central Trades and Labor Council of 
Greater New York to the helm of the 
New York State Federation of Labor, 
he grew steadily in stature not only in 
the eyes of his fellow trade unionists 
but in the estimation of high public 
officials and citizens from every walk 
of life. 

The esteem in which he was held 
was indicated by the hundreds of 
tributes and expressions of condo- 
lence which poured in upon his grief- 
stricken family and by the great out- 
pouring of workers and public figures 
who knelt in prayer for his soul at a 
solemn high requiem mass at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral on May 11. 

Mr. Lyons had undergone a sound 
apprenticeship for the duties of his 
later career by serving for many years 
as secretary-treasurer of the Railway 
Express Drivers, Local 808, an af- 
filiate of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, and as an 
international representative of the 
Teamsters. 

His sorrowing associates believe 
that, had it not been for the war and 
the heavy burdens it saddled upon 
him, Tom Lyons would be alive to- 
day—that he gave his life to hasten 
the day of victory. 

Besides his widow, he is survived 
by a son, Thomas, Jr., now in the 
Army, and a daughter, Kathleen. 
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Last Tribute 
Paid to Lyons 
\t Cathedral 


Leaders of labor and government 
joined with prominent clergy in paying 
final tribute May 11 to President Lyons 
at a high mass of requiem in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, New York City. 

Mayor F. H. LaGuardia and George 
Meany, Mr. Lyons’ predecessor as presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation of 
Labor, led more than 1,000 trade union- 
ists and public officials in the line of 
march from the funeral chapel to the 
eathedral. Fire Commissioner P. J. 
Walsh and 150 firemen in uniform also 
marched and stood as a guard of honor 
at the cathedral. There were 2,000 at 
the mass. 

Clergy, accompanied by the cross- 
bearer and acolytes, met the flag-draped 
coffin at the entrance to the cathedral, 
then walked at the head of the long line cf 
mourners for the celebration of the mass. 

At the end of the mass Msgr. Joseph 
F. Flannelly, administrator of the cath- 
edral, read the prayers for the dead in 
English and embodied in the closing 
prayer a tribute to Mr. Lyons as “an out- 
standing citizen and patriot, a self-sacri- 
ficing leader of working men and a de- 
voted Christian servant.” 

Bishop John F. O’Hara, military dele- 
gate to the armed forces and former pres- 
ident of Notre Dame University; Msgr. 
John O’Donnell and Msgr. William A. 
Scully were seated in the sanctuary with 
the clergy and joined in the procession 
at the end of the service. 

Among those at the mass were Matthew 
Woll, David Dubinsky, Vice-President 
Michael J. Cashal of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, James A. Far- 
ley and hundreds of other prominent 
figures in labor and government. j 

Burial was in Holy Cross Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. 
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Freezing Injustice 


THE MONTH of April recorded unprece- 
dented and cataclysmic events in the field 
of labor. 

On April 8 the President issued a sweeping 
executive order. The line must be held, he 
said, against price increases and against wage 
increases. The National War Labor Board 
was made subordinate to the Economic Stabi- 
lization Director. The chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission was directed to make 
observance of the executive order the condi- 
tion of placing workers or permitting workers 
to accept jobs. 

Tn the confusion that followed it was not 
clear whether the Board would continue to 
correct inequities, whether pending claims 
were to be decided, whether wage increases 
which would not increase prices could still be 
granted. 

Before these questions were clarified the 
chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
issued a regulation forbidding employers in 


essential activities to hire workers previously . 


employed in essential activities and pay them 
higher wages, unless under the terms of a 
wage stabilization agreement. Workers were 
forbidden to accept employment except in 
accord with the President’s new order. Pen- 
alties of fine or imprisonment were fixed for 
violations by either employers or workers. 
The only escape for workers in essential activ- 
ities apparently was to take a vacation from 
work for thirty days. 

President Roosevelt’s wage-freeze order, 
followed by Mr. McNutt’s job-freeze decree, 
created widespread confusion and resentment. 
The American Federation of Labor imme- 
diately asked for modifications. In view of 
the many sacrifices workers are willingly 
making, such arbitrary action seemed calcu- 
lated to do the war effort more harm than 
good. 

It is not necessary to freeze the machinery 
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of fair distribution in order to prevent infla- 
tion. It is simple justice that distribution of 
the returns from the joint work of labor and 
management should be equitable. Workers 
today are producing more than ever before; 
their share must increase proportionately. 

Wage increases in excess of adjustments to 
meet increased wartime living costs could be 
paid in war bonds, as labor has proposed. 
Wage increases granted by the War Labor 
Board and approved by the Economic Stabili- 
zation Director which necessitate price in- 
creases are so few in number as to have no 
appreciable inflationary effect. 

To freeze workers in jobs at wages not ad- 
justed to the steadily rising cost of living is 
tantamount to freezing the machinery of 
justice. 


Free Enterprise 
HE FREEDOM of enterprise is not the 


sole prerogative of the owners and man- 
agers of industry. It is a freedom shared and 
jealously guarded by every American worker 
and farmer. It is an economic freedom—the 
freedom of opportunity—which is just as im- 
portant and just as basic in the hearts of 
American citizens as their political and re- 
ligious freedoms. 

At present the challenge to free enterprise 
comes from our enemies in this war who deny 
that it is efficient, adaptable to modern needs 
or deserving of preservation. Our answer to 
this challenge is an endless stream of planes, 
ships, tanks and guns which will inevitably 
crush the proponents of slave industry, slave 
agriculture and slave labor. 

The six million members of the American 
Federation of Labor believe sincerely in free 
enterprise. We recognize the right to own 
and manage private property. We concede 
that the owners and managers of private in- 
dustry and farms are entitled to a fair profit. 
The American Federation of Labor has no 
intention or desire to abridge, appropriate or 
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interfere with the functions or prerogatives 
of management. 


At the same time we ask that private in- 
dustry acknowledge labor’s equal right to 
free enterprise. We ask that management 
recognize the right of workers to organize into 
free and democratic trade unions of their own 
choosing. We ask that the owners and man- 
agers of private industry agree to bargain 
collectively with these trade unions represent- 
ing their workers. We ask that management 
disavow any intention or desire to control, de- 
stroy or dominate the trade unions of their 
workers. And finally we ask that the right 
of workers to secure for themselves wages and 
conditions commensurate with American 
standards of living be assured. 


No Chains on Our Press 


HE FUNDAMENTAL guarantee of all 

our freedoms is the freedom of expression 
through speech and press, and this we must 
safeguard at all costs. Without freedom of 
expression we have no assurance that we are 
hearing the facts and information which 
should guide us in our choice of policies and 
representatives. 


Private ownership of the press, so that each 
publication is free to gather and interpret the 
news and publish its conclusions with due 
observance of those rules which safeguard the 
rights of individuals, has been the traditional 


practice in the United States. Essential to 


the effectiveness of a free press is freedom of 
access to the truth. 

A free press is invaluable to our nation in 
maintaining the freedom of discussion on new 
issues and the developments, both interna- 
tional and domestic, which lie ahead of us. 
Questions are arising daily that vitally con- 
cern us as a people and as individuals. We 
have discovered that Americans cannot live 
apart from the rest of the world but must 
share with all peoples the responsibility for 
our common destinies. In the future our na- 
tional political problems will be concerned 
with international relations as well as domes- 
tic matters. The final judge of policies in 
both fields is the will of the voting public of 
our nation. The extension of the responsi- 
bility of the voters increases the importance 
of the services of a free press. 

It is commonly understood that our State 
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Department has arranged a series of inter- 
national conferences to consider matters that 
need immediate action. These conferences 
will deal with non-military subjects. Delib- 
erations of such conferences should be re- 
ported to the people of America. We should 
be informed of the work and results of these 
conferences from as many points of view as 
our free press affords. 


We urgently insist that the bulwark of 
human freedom—a free press—be zealously 
maintained during these days of stress. Other 
rights have been invaded and restricted by 
the necessities of war, but the only restriction 
upon a free press and free speech that should 
be tolerated is restriction in respect to military 
matters involving the conduct of the war. 


Transition to Peace 
URING World War I there was also 


much discussion of the need for planning 
for the coming demobilization and change- 
over from war to peace production. But be- 
cause of lack of leadership and lack of gen- 
eral agreement upon plans, there was no legis- 
lation and no responsibility. The armistice 
came—unexpectedly. Chaos followed. The 
War Department canceled orders abruptly. 
Soldiers were released with about enough 
money to buy a suit of civilian clothes. 

Civilian replacements, relief and foreign 
orders kept industry going until 1921 when 
the first crash came. After 1922 new indus- 
tries carried us into a period of prosperity 
until 1929 when the second crash paralyzed 
business and trade and shook the foundations 
of all industrial countries. 

Only practical planning and agreement 
upon plans and responsibilities can save us 
from repetition of such events. Various fed- 
eral agencies are already gathering the facts 
essential for such planning. The Senate has 
set up a special committee to study problems 
and policies. All of this is good, but the prob- 
lem is gigantic and we need to get past the 
discussion stage. 

The first six months after the armistice will 
be crucial. We must be ready to turn our 
forces toward recovery so that unemployment 
and depression may be avoided. 


Whe 
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OHN P. COYNE, president of the 

Building and Construction Trades 
Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, died April 30 at his 
home in Washington, D. C., after a 
long illness. 

Formerly an official of the Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engi. 
neers, Mr. Coyne was elected head of 
the Building and Construction Trades 
Department in 1939. 

His first act as president was to set 
up procedure for the peaceful settle- 
ment of strife resulting from jurisdic- 
tional disputes. This program, suc- 
cessfully administered, was hailed 
throughout the country. 

When the national defense program 
was initiated, Mr. Coyne threw him- 
self heart and soul into the drive to 
construct Army camps, airfields, 
Naval training stations, hundreds of 
mammoth new factories and emer- 
gency housing for war workers in 
record time. He was constantly on the 
move, doing his best to iron out prob- 
lems which arose and to speed the 
completion of the great construction 
program. He traveled back and forth 
across the nation dozens of times. 
This heavy strain contributed to the 
undermining of his health. 

After a brief leave of absence Mr. 
Coyne returned to his duties and suc- 
ceeded in negotiating a nationwide 
stabilization pact in the construction 
industry. This pact has had much to 
do with the swiftness and smoothness 
with which the war construction pro- 
gram has been executed. 

Mr. Coyne’s services were highly 
appreciated by leaders of government, 
who were frequently forced to call on 
him to provide large numbers of 
skilled building trades mechanics for 
rush jobs necessary to the war effort. 
He never failed to give his coopera- 
tion. 

Born in Ottumwa, Iowa, on June 
18, 1886, Mr. Coyne became affiliated 
with organized labor in 1910. He 
once served as organizer for the In- 
ternational Union of Operating Engi- 
neers and later as secretary of the 
New York City joint board of that 
union. He was elected chairman of 
the board of trustees of the Operat- 
ing Engineers in 1922 and served 
continuously in that capacity. 
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By HOWARD L. VICKERY 








Vice-Chairman, U.S. Maritime Commission 


Fag dag merchant shipbuilding 
in the United States has reached 
the rate of five ships a day. We are 
steadily driving toward an announced 
goal of building 19,000,000 deadweight 
tons of new shipping in 1943. The 
Maritime Commission’s program, 
backed solidly by close to 700,000 men 
and women working in our shipyards, 
has broken every ship construction 
record. The stream of vessels we are 
delivering into service is amazing the 
world. 

Shipbuilding has been completely 
revolutionized. New techniques that 
have been developed have increased 
the tempo of construction to a point 
unheard of a few months ago.. Rigid 
adherence to standardized design, pre- 
fabrication of large sections, adoption 
of assembly-line methods and substi- 
tution of welding for riveting are some 
of the principal steps that brought 
about a speed of production calculated 
to give us upwards of 2,000 ships this 
year. 

The part that the forces of labor have 
taken in this program cannot be mini- 
mized. Working under stabilized wage 
rates and .working conditions which 
they participated in establishing, they 
have become imbued with the spirit of 
the program and impressed with the 
need for their unstinted and whole- 
hearted cooperation in providing the 
United Nations with a great merchant 
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ship armada. They have stretched 
their endurance, given their pledge that 
labor differences will not be permitted 
to slow or stop the construction pro- 
gram, and accepted their responsibili- 
ties in turning out the machines most 
vital to the transportation problem of 
a global war—ships. 

The part that labor is playing in this 
shipbuilding program must be viewed 
in the light of conditions which existed 
prior to the predicament in which we 
and others of the United Nations found 
ourselves when the Axis began its 
depredations. 

Until the Maritime Commission, late 
in 1937, inaugurated its long-range 
shipbuilding program, there had been 
practically no new ship construction in 
the United States for twenty years. Our 
merchant marine was aged and de- 
crepit. We had steadily lost position 
among the maritime nations of the 
world. 

Under that peacetime building pro- 
gram our old ships were to have been 
replaced gradually by modern, fast 
cargo vessels and high-speed tankers. 
The Commission’s original plan was 
for construction of fifty ships a year 
for ten years. 

With outbreak of war in Europe in 
1939 it became apparent that America’s 
shipbuilders would be called upon to 
produce the replacements for enormous 
amounts of tonnage sunk or blockaded 


out of service. The Commission 
doubled its 1937 schedule and made 
contracts for 100 ships a year, even 
before war was declared. 

As the war spread, the program for 
1940 was redoubled to 200 ships. But 
at this point the limit of facilities for 
expanding the long-range program was 
reached. Lack of shipways and plant 
capacity to produce geared-turbine pro- 
pulsive machinery on a sufficiently 
large scale was the principal obstacle. 

ut of this emergency the Liberty 
ship was born. The Maritime Com- 
mission designed the new vessel for 
mass production, gave it propulsion by 
old-style triple expansion reciprocating 
steam engines and prepared to turn 
out sturdy and reliable vessels quickly 
and economically. 

The accelerated building program of 
1941 produced over a million dead- 
weight tons of shipping. Before Jan- 
uary, 1942, the total production pro- 
gram had been set at 12,000,000 tons. 
Within the next few months President 
Roosevelt directed the Commission to 
double that figure for 1942 and 1943. 
Eight million tons of this 24,000,000 
total were scheduled for 1942. The 
16,000,000 tons set for 1943 has since 
been increased to nearly 19,000,000. 
Provided adequate labor and materials 
are available, there is every indication 
the goal will be reached. It could be 
exceeded, as we actually have capacity 
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Women as well as men are building ships 


to build 20,000,000 deadweight tons. 

To reach this figure, we will use 
every available yard and shipway to 
full capacity and call on the loyalty of 
labor to remain with the job until it 
is done. 

Our shipyards began to hit their 
stride in 1942. In January of that year 
sixteen ships were produced. In June 
sixty-seven ships came off the ways. 
Every succeeding month saw this figure 
exceeded. In December the total went 
up to 121. January and February of 
this year saw 233 ships produced. In 
March every record was surpassed with 
146 vessels delivered. 

Thus shipyard labor, asked to keep 
on breaking records established month 
by month, is opening the eyes of the 
world by its performance. During 
1942 and 1943 alone our shipyard 
workers will have built tonnage equiva- 
lent to the prewar British merchant 
marine. No other nation today has the 
manpower, the managerial resources or 
the materials for such an undertaking. 

The performance of our shipworkers 
in making this record possible is well 
illustrated by the reduction in the num- 
ber of man-hours now required for 
building a 10,000-ton (deadweight) 
vessel. At the outset of the program, 
more than a million man-hours were 
needed to construct one of these ships. 
As labor and management gained ex- 
perience this figure was reduced month 
by month until the average now is little 
more than 600,000. Three of the yards 
building this size ship are under this 
figure. 

All this is testimony on the skill and 
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ingenuity of the people en- 
gaged in wartime ship con- 
struction, from planning 
through fabrication in shop 
and yard, the assembly line 
of steel construction and 
erection, launching and fi- 
nal delivery. I see no need 
for flag-waving or com- 
ments on the loyalty and 
patriotism of our shipyard 
workers. The record of their 
performance supplies all the 
flag-waving necessary ; their 
achievements speak for 
themselves. 

They have voluntarily 
given up Saturdays and 
Sundays as premium days, 
relinquished vacation peri- 
ods and double time rates 
on certain holidays and 
Sundays, and made other 
sacrifices to keep the pro- 
gram at full speed. In rec- 
ognition of these sacrifices 
and the unswerving loyalty 
of labor, the Maritime Com- 
mission was pleased to affix 
on Labor Day in 1942 the 
names of several outstanding labor lead- 
ers to ships which were launched with 
appropriate ceremonies. 

Prior to our entrance into the war, 
the Maritime Commission became con- 
vinced that wage stabilization was a 
highly desirable factor in the shipbuild- 
ing industry. In conjunction with 
other government contracting agencies, 
employers and representatives of ship- 
yard labor, four zones of shipyard 
standards were set up. The standards 
were formulated by the Shipbuilding 
Stabilization Committee, in which labor 
has an equal voice with management 
and government. They provide a sta- 
bilized wage rate for skilled mechanics 
and commensurate increases for other 
yard employes. In return, the unions 
have given up their right to strike. 
Thus a highly stabilizing influence for 
the prevention of scamping and pirating 
of labor has been established, practices 
which greatly complicated our ship- 
building program in the previous war. 

Since adoption of the original stabili- 
zation agreements, which are checked, 
enforced and interpreted by the Com- 
mittee, a national conference has been 
held in Chicago at which higher wage 
standards were put into effect. 

Mobilization and training of a labor 
force of sufficient number and skill to 
bring the shipbuilding program to its 
present high level of production has 
been a triumph in itself. When the 
peacetime program began to get under 
way in 1937-38, there were less than 
80,000 persons employed in the ship- 
yards. At that time there were in the 
entire country only ten yards, with 











forty-six ways, capable of producing 
400-foot ocean-going vessels. By 194 
the number of employes had risen to 
144,000 as additional yards were built. 

Now, with nearly eighty shipyards 
building Liberty ships, various other 
types of cargo ships, steel or concrete 
tankers and barges, and miscellaneous 
other vessels including small craft, 
there are close to 700,000 persons 
working in the yards. 

However, as we swing into that part 
of the program which we hope will see 
our total shipbuilding resources brought 
to their peak production, a serious labor 
shortage has developed in some areas, 
one that will require for its solution all 
the ingenuity of the Maritime Commis- 
sion, shipyard management, organized 
labor and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion. 

The Maritime Commission reported, 
at the end of the first quarter of 1943, 
that there was a deficiency for that 
period of 70,000 workers in the ship- 
building industry. This figure repre- 
sents the number of persons needed to 
fill the normal requirements of a build- 
ing program that has not yet reached 
its scheduled peak, plus the replace- 
ments needed to fill the gaps made by 
an excessively high labor turnover rate. 

It was discovered that this labor 
turnover in our shipyards had reached 
the alarming rate of 11.2 per cent of 
the total working force per month. 
Only two per cent was credited to 
withdrawals for the armed services. 
In some yards the rate approached 20 
per cent. This rate of turnover pro- 
vided a real threat to accomplishment 
of our objective in 1943. 

It had been estimated by the Com- 
mission that to reach the 1943 pro- 
duction mark, 133,000 new workers 
would be needed in the first three 
months for only the normal expansion 
of personnel. In addition, 200,000 
workers were needed because of the 
turnover rate. During the quarter, 
263,000 new workers were hired, leav- 
ing shipyard operators 70,000 short of 
the number they required. 

Anticipating a serious situation such 
as this, the Commission, management 
and labor some months ago took steps 
to cushion the shock. A campaign to 
encourage women to enter shipyard 
work was inaugurated. The nation- 
wide facilities of the United States Em- 
ployment Service were enlisted to re- 
cruit both men and women. In-train- 
ing courses, which had been set up 
many months ago in the shipyards, 
were expanded to train these recruits 
on the job in the most direct and prac- 
tical fashion. It is a procedure that 
is having a most salutary effect in solv- 
ing some of the basic and most dif- 
ficult problems of this most trying 


situation. 
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Ninety per cent of the workers hired 

by shipyards have been entirely new 
to our operations. As the program 
gathered speed and thousands of new 
workers were hired daily, there devel- 
oped a pressing need for some means 
of making these raw recruits over into 
efficient workers in the shortest pos- 
sible time. As the labor ranks swelled, 
there arose an acute need for super- 
visors. So, a two-pointed program of 
training new workers in new duties 
and upgrading those who showed 
capacity for leadership was planned. 
A sharp eye was kept to seek out 
those who had the ability to lead, 
were able to inspire others and showed 
a strong willingness to get things done. 
They are the key men of the shipyards, 
these foremen and leadmen and other 
minor executives who have the know- 
how to get down to the hard problems 
of a program such as this. 

Our shipyard training program has 
taken as many shortcuts as are con- 
sistent with practice in planning a 
course of instruction that will give 
shipyard workers thorough training in 
the branches they select, in as short a 
time as the individual ability of the 
trainee permits. Practice is stressed, 
with theory in the background to be 
picked up along the way. Once a 
trainee goes on the training payroll, 
he is put on work which, if it passes 
regular inspection, may go into a ship. 
Thus a tremendous number of man- 
hours and much material are kept off 
the scrap pile. 


Mental Alertness Becomes Prime Factor 


In the past we had naturally as- 
sumed that experience was and should 
be the controlling factor in selecting 
men for upgrading. But introduction 
of in-training courses changed our 
views. We found that older, experi- 
enced men were not necessarily turn- 
ing out the best work. Mental alert- 
ness has become the prime factor, and 
ability to learn quickly has become the 
criterion by which we select men for 
better positions. 

In such collective bargaining agree- 
ments as have come to my attention, I 
have noted the fact that in return for 
wages and other working conditions, 
the trade unions signatory to such 
agreements obligate themselves to fur- 
nish competent workmen in sufficient 
numbers to maintain a given produc- 
tion schedule. There may be, in some 
agreements, other considerations flow- 
ing from the union to the employer, 
but very generally this is the only con- 
sideration which makes the contract 
bilateral rather than unilateral. In 
my opinion, during these times of 
emergency any trade union which pas- 
sively permits excess unexplained ab- 
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senteeism by its members is not ful- 
filling the whole obligation which rests 
upon it to furnish competent workers. 

There are several ways by which 
the unions can be of material assistance 
in combatting absenteeism. One is 
through education of their new mem- 
bers. While it is true that the condi- 
tions and wages existing in private 
shipyards have attracted a large num- 
ber of trade union members from other 
industries, it is also true that the over- 
whelming majority of our present ship- 
yard personnel is composed of those 
who never before had been conversant 
with trade union philosophy, trade 
union indoctrination or trade union 
discipline. So far as these overwhelm- 
ing groups of workers are concerned, 
the trade unions should, to the limit 
of their ability, start training them in 
the responsibilities which union mem- 
bership requires. 

The trade union movement has long 
been aware of its probable fate in the 
event that we should lose this war. 
It will disappear, as have the trade 
unions of Germany and Italy, and 
France and the other occupied nations. 
The unions have a terrific stake in the 
outcome of the war, and recognition of 
this stake has been voiced on many oc- 
casions by the leaders of the trade 
union movement of our country. 

During the three months ending 
January, 1943, over .7,000,000 man- 
hours were lost in Maritime Commis- 
sion shipyards, when the rate of ab- 
senteeism rose to 10.2 per cent. 

Trade unions can impose discipli- 
nary measures on flagrant violators 
who persist in losing two or three days 
periodically. Such men cast no luster 
upon the organization in which they 
hold membership. They are guilty of 
conduct unbecoming a union member, 
and it is just possible that the unions 
can inflict some disciplinary measures 
upon these absentees as will bring to 
them a greater appreciation of their 
responsibilities to their organization 
and to their country. 

Perhaps there has been a lack of co- 
operation between management and 
labor with respect to this problem. It 
may well be that management can sup- 
ply the collective bargaining agent in 
a shipyard periodically with the names 
of those guilty of habitual absenteeism, 
so that the unions on their own ini- 
tiative may proceed against such mem- 
bers and discipline them. If such dis- 
ciplinary measures took the form of 
pecuniary losses, such fines placed 
against members guilty of flagrant ab- 
senteeism might be contributed to the 
USO or some other service agency. 

But what I am concerned about is 
the trend in all areas which, according 
to our records, indicates in every in- 


stance an increase in unexplained ab- 
sences for the past three months. The 


-unions functioning in the shipbuilding 


industry can render our country a dis- 
tinct service by attacking this problem 
and doing everything within their 
power to correct it. 

What I have said concerning ab- 
senteeism is not intended as a criticism 
of the trade union movement. The 
suggestions I have made are voiced 
with the knowledge that the unions 
have recognized the evils of absentee- 
ism and have been taking steps through 
labor-management committees and 
otherwise to check it. The grand work 
which has been performed by the work- 
ers in the industry has well merited 
the country’s appreciation. 

A spread-the-work policy adopted by 
the Maritime Commission long before 
the need for ships became so acute and 
the program so large has brought 
worthwhile results. The policy has 
been applied both to the shipyards and 
the more than 1,500 factories supplying 
parts for the Victory Fleet. Our-yards 
are located in twenty-four states on the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf coasts and 
the Great Lakes. The supporting 
plants are scattered over thirty-two 
states. 

The Commission determined, about 
a year ago, to give special recognition 
to those shipyards and plants where 
performances in production and deliv- 
ery made them outstanding. To those 
organizations with records meriting 
this recognition, the Commission has 
awarded its “M” pennant and has given 
the employes badges which distinguish 
them as workers who have given their 
best efforts to prosecution of the coun- 
try’s war aims. 

Up to the middle of April, sixteen 
shipyards and three repair yards had 
won the award, in addition to seventy- 
six industrial plants holding Maritime 
contracts. Their example is one of 
which the nation and the industry can 
be proud. Labor’s history has no more 
glowing pages than these. 

The conflict in which we are engaged 
is all-encompassing. We of the Mari- 
time Commission, along with the rest 
of the country, are primarily concerned 
with beating back the enemies who as- 
sail us. Of victory we are confident. 
No nation with a spirit such as ours, 
or that of the English, Russian and 
Chinese peoples, can be defeated. We 
look to the future with hope. 





The Red Cross Needs 


BLOOD 


To Save Soldiers’ Lives 
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O MANY Anrericans, India re- 
mains a mystery. 

This situation is accounted for in 
good part by an absence of accurate 
knowledge of India, of modern India. 

Americans still tend to think in terms 
of an India of gaily bedecked and lav- 
ishly bejeweled elephants, of snake 
charmers and sword swallowers, of 


scantily clad gentlemen whose maim 


function in life is to sit and meditate. 

An accurate picture of life in India 
is the prerequisite of an understanding 
of India and the Indians. The whole 
ground cannot be covered in this ar- 
ticle. This article, however, will at- 
tempt to throw light on a phase of 
life in India that is of particular inter- 
est to the American trade unionist, 
namely, India’s trade union movement. 

It may come as a surprise to many, 
but in India there are trade unions and 
there is a trade union movement. 

India proper is composed of two dis- 
tinct political entities, the eleven au- 
tonomous provinces which together 
constitute British India and the 562 
Indian states. 

In British India on March 31, 1940, 
there were 511,138 trade unionists in 
some 666 trade unions. 

Similar figures are not available for 
the Indian states. 

However, in view of the fact that 
the Indian states generally are not as 
industrially developed as British India, 
it is probably substantially correct to 
state that trade union membership in 
all India in 1940 was not much over 
511,138. 

At the end of 1941 there were about 
650,000 trade unionists in British In- 
dia in some 750 trade unions. 

In spite of this showing trade union- 
ism in India has barely begun. This is 
indicated by the fact that of the ap- 
proximately 30,000,000 individuals in 
India engaged in industry, transport, 
mining and on plantations (tea, coffee 
and rubber) who constitute the main 
source of trade union membership, 
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only two per cent have been unionized. 
The bulk of India’s population is in 
agriculture. 

The trade union membership is con- 
centrated in railways, textiles and 
shipping. For example, of the 511,138 
members in 1940, 179,381 were em- 
ployed on railways, 152,742 were sea- 
men and 136,931 were in textiles. The 
remainder were in tramways, printing 
presses, municipal work, docks and port 
trusts and engineering work. Organiza- 
tion has been very slow among the tea 
and coffee plantation workers and the 
movement has barely begun among the 
miners. With the exception of plan- 
tation workers, there do not appear to 
be genuine trade unions among the 
agricultural wage-earners. 

As is to be expected, trade unions 
tend to concentrate in the most indus- 
trialized provinces. 

Although the beginnings of trade 
unionism in India have been traced 
back to 1897, it is only since 1918 that 
unions have existed in abundance and 
in relative permanence. The trade 
union movement can therefore be said 
to date from 1918. 

Industrialization began in India in 
the second half of the nineteenth 
century. 

The first recorded case of collective 
representation of their claims by In- 
dian workers occurred in 1884 when a 
conference of workers in Bombay drew 
up a memorial urging improvement in 
the working conditions of the women 
and children in the textile mills of that 
city. 

This memorial was presented to the 
3ombay Factory Labor Commission, 
then conducting an investigation. In 
1889 a similar conference sent a re- 
quest to the Governor-General of In- 
dia to introduce certain amendments 
to the Factories Act. 

Out of this conference there grew 
in 1890 the Bombay Millhands Asso- 
ciation. This association owed its 
origin in part to the zeal and energy 





of one of the great Indian philan- 
thropists of the day, who was also 
mainly responsible for the enactment 
of the Factories Act in 1881. The as- 
sociation cannot be called a trade union 
in the modern sense of the term, for it 
had no existence as an organized body, 
neither did it have a definite constitu- 
tion nor a paying membership. 

The first big strike of mill workers 
to be officially recorded occurred in 
1895. 

The first trade. union in India ap- 
pears to have been the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants. This 
organization was formed in 1897 by 
Anglo-Indians and domiciled Euro- 
peans employed on the railways. It is 
still in existence but has changed its 
name to the National Union of Rail- 
waymen of India and Burma. 

Early in 1900 other isolated unions 
were formed such as the Printers 
Union in Calcutta in 1905 and the 
Postal Union in Bombay City in 1907. 

In general, prior to World War I 
trade union organization scarcely ex- 
tended beyond the better-paid and 
better-educated railway workers, print- 
ers and employes of the postal, tele- 
graph and other government services. 
Apparently, conditions for widespread 
permanent organization were lacking. 

However, between 1918 and 1920 
the number of trade unions increased 
very rapidly. Although the rate of 
mortality among the unions formed in 
this period was very high—it has been 
estimated that more than 75 per cent 
of them died an early death in the year 
following 1920—yet a sufficient num- 
ber of them managed to hold on, thus 
giving to trade union organization 
vitality and permanence. Since 1920 
the number of unions has increased 
steadily. 

The emergence of the trade union 
movement in the postwar period may 
be attributed to a combination of the 
following four factors, all of which were 
peculiarly favorable not merely to the 
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formation of trade unions but to their 
successful continuance: 

(1) There were unprecedented 
rises in the prices of salt, cotton, cloth, 
kerosene and other items entering into 
the cost of living of the worker 
which were brought about by 
the enormous demand from the 
Allies and neutrals for India’s 
own products and by the re- 
stricted imports (resulting 
from the shortage of freight 
capacity) of several commodi- 
ties for which India was de- 
pendent on the outside world. 
Wages lagged behind the sharp 
increases in the workers’ cost 
of living. Workers were 
spurred on to organize and 
strike in order to maintain a 
proper relationship between 
the cost of living and their 
earnings. 

(2) The end of the war syn- 
chronized with the outbreak of an epi- 
demic of influenza for which there was 
no parallel in modern India. It was 
conservatively estimated that there 
were 12,000,000 deaths from influenza 
in less than one year. Unlike famine, 
which kills the very old and the very 
young, influenza attacks the able- 
bodied. The result was to create, for 
a time at least, a shortage of labor in 
some of the industrial centers. An en- 
vironment of this kind favors success- 
ful operation of trade unions. 

(3) In addition to these economic 
factors there were psychological fac- 
tors at work whose influence cannot be 
ignored. 

It has been suggested that the biggest 
change in India brought about by 
World War I was a sense or rather an 
assertion of racial equality which per- 
meated through all levels of Indian 
society. This new attitude was really 
the counterpart of the almost complete 
destruction of the notion of the un- 
questioned and unquestionable superi- 
ority of the white man. The humble 
worker in a factory who had heretofore 
been accustomed to bearing harsh treat- 
ment and kicks without protest felt 
less inclined to regard such treatment 
as his due. He felt more inclined to 
take whatever steps were necessary, as 
far as organized effort was concerned, 
in order to lessen the occurrence of 
such treatment. 

(4) In order that Indian labor 
could be represented at the annual ses- 
sions of the International Labor Con- 
ference it was necessary to have a cen- 
tral labor organization in India. Such 
an organization was created in 1920. 
It in turn encouraged and stimulated 
the formation of individual unions 
throughout India. 

Trade union organization in India 
has been inhibited by a variety of fac- 
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tors. An analysis of these will also 
serve to indicate the nature of a few 
of the problems confronting Indian 
trade unionism. 

(1) Indian labor has frequently 
been migratory in character. Workers 
have moved regularly from agriculture 
to industry and back again or from 
job to job. Labor turnover has been 
high. Irregularity in attendance has 
beeen due to poor conditions of work, 
unsuitable climate and unhealthy hous- 
ing accommodations. Laborers have 
been prone to periods of rest in their 
far-off villages. Individuals with such 
migratory habits who are not regu- 
ularly attached to industry are less in- 
clined to maintain a constant interest 
in an organization than would more 
permanent workers. 

(2) Differences of language, race 
and social customs have acted as sep- 
arating factors. Workers in cities like 
Calcutta and Bombay have come from 
different provinces, speak different lan- 
guages and, in many respects, have dif- 
ferent habits, customs and manners, 
These workers cannot develop—at least 
not as rapidly as the homogeneous 
populations of some of the Western 
countries have done—those feelings of 
fraternity that form the necessary base 
of trade union organization. 

(3) Illiteracy among workers has 
affected trade union development in a 
number of ways. Illiteracy has been 
reflected in an inability on the part of 
workers to take a “long view” and to 
be able to appreciate that membership 
in a union and payment of its dues are 
worthwhile even if a dispute is not im- 
minent or in progress. The narrow 
range of literacy made it difficult for 
many workers to form a clear concep- 
tion of their position and of how their 
interests would be served by organiza- 
tion. It is not an accident that the 





first and the more powerful trade union 
organizations in India are to be found 
among the less ignorant and less poor 
workers such as railway and postal 
employes. With the spread of educa- 
tion, however, the idea of cooperation 
is bound to receive further stimulus. 

(4) The poverty of many workers 
has made burdensome even a small 
sum for union dues, particularly since 
many workers are already encumbered 
by debt. The experience of other 
countries has tended to show that it is 
not the poverty-stricken laborer who 
affords the best material for organiza- 
tion. In this connection, too, particu- 
lar note should be taken that the finan- 
cial weakness of many a union has 
been a serious handicap to its under- 
taking organization drives. 

(5) The character of the personnel 
procedure obtaining in Indian factories 
is a complicating factor. Personnel re- 
lations are frequently left by the man- 
agement not to a company personnel 
department as in America, but to so- 
called “jobbers.” These individuals 
are sort of foremen responsible for the 
output in their departments and for 
the supervision of the workers under 
them. Quite apart from their normal 
duties “jobbers” also serve as inter- 
mediaries between the employer or the 
factory manager and the body of work- 
ers. Recruitment of new workers is left 
to them. Workers in the factory are 
dependent on them for leave, promo- 
tion or transfer from one piece of work 
to another. As a result of this setup, 
groups of workers owe allegiance to the 
“jobbers” who hired them for work in 
a factory and these laborers are pre- 
pared to leave and enter factories at the 
command of these “jobbers.” A loyalty 
is thus set up which conflicts with loy- 
alty to a union. Such workers do not 
constitute the best material for effective 
organization into unions. 














(6) The scope and strength of trade 
unionism in any country depends to no 
slight degree upon its leadership. In 
India the supply of competent trade 
union leaders has not been large. In 
fact, the bulk of India’s trade union 
leaders has come until recently, not 
from among the workers themselves, 
but from so-called “outsiders,” that is, 
individuals who are not members of 
the working class. However, these 
“outsiders” have played (on occasion) 
a vital role in forming and directing 
trade unions. For example, Mohandas 
K. Gandhi helped to found one of the 
most powerful unions in India, namely, 
the Ahmedabad Textile Labor Asso- 
ciation. Gandhi lived in Ahmedabad, a 
great textile mill center, for fifteen 
years, and it was on behalf of its work- 
ers that he made one of his earliest and 
most successful fasts. 

The inadequate supply of union lead- 
ers will be partly solved by the educa- 
tion of industrial workers and by the 
increase in incomes of trade unions. 
Aid has been coming from other direc- 
tions. The Indian Trades Union Act 
of 1926 (affecting British India) pro- 
vides that one-half of the officers of 
trade unions registered under the act 
must be workingmen attached to the 
industry. It has thus been necessary 
for unions desiring to register to train 
more workers to take active adminis- 
trative roles in trade union activities 
rather than to rely upon the “outsiders” 
to run their unions for them. 

It is of interest to note in this connec- 
tion that the British Minister of Labor, 
Mr. Bevin, announced in November, 
1940, a scheme to provide special facili- 
ties in England for training selected 
Indian workmen in order to aid in ac- 
celerating the production of munitions 
in India. An attempt was to be made 
to inculcate into these trainees an ap- 
preciation of British methods of indus- 
trial cooperation and organization and 
to provide them with the opportunity 
to see the application and value of 
sound trade union principles. The first 
batch of these “Bevin Boys” arrived in 
England in May, 1941. When these 
individuals return to India at the con- 
clusion of their training course, they 
should be able to assume a more ac- 
tive role than heretofore in trade union 
work. 

(7) The pressure produced by the 
expansion of the population in the cities 
of India (as the result of introduction 
of public hygienic measures, the migra- 
tion of the rural population to the cities 
and the closing of emigration outlets 
beyond the seas) has had a powerful 
effect on the organization of workers 
into trade unions and on the ability of 
such unions to raise the level of living 
of their members and thereby attract 
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additional workers. The supply of 
labor in ordinary times is greater than 
the demand for it. Trade union organ- 
ization has been rendered more difficult 
thereby. In addition, Indian workers 
have rarely possessed a special skill 
whose replacement was difficult. Thus 
they tended to have a relatively minor 
influence in making the employer hesi- 
tate before refusing to concede their 
demands. 

India has both craft and industrial 
unions as well as federations of unions. 

Attempts have been made to form 
“communal” unions, that is, unions 
whose members are recruited exclu- 
sively from among Hindus or Moslems. 
In the total picture, however, these are 
not important. 

Federations of unions may be local, 
provincial or national in scope. The 
largest local federation is the Ahmeda- 
bad Textile Labor Association to which 
some six unions of the city of Ahmeda- 
bad are affiliated. The largest provin- 
cial federations are the Bombay Presi- 
dency Postal and Railway Mail Service 
Association, founded in 1920, and the 
Bombay Presidency Postmen’s and 
Lower Grade Staff Union, founded in 
1918. The former has about fifteen 
unions and the latter about twelve 
unions associated with it. 


National Labor Organizations 


Among the more important national 
federations affiliating organizations of 
particular classes of workers are the 
All-India Postal and Railway Mail 
Service Conference, a federation of 
provincial, postal and railway mail 
service unions, and the All-India Rail- 
waymen’s Federation, to which are af- 
filiated some fifteen unions. There are, 
in addition, national federations em- 
bracing unions of all categories of 
workers, the most important of which 
is the All-India Trade Union Congress. 

The affairs of an Indian trade union 
are handled by a managing or executive 
committee usually consisting of a presi- 
dent, several vice-presidents, treasurer, 
one or two secretaries and other mem- 
bers. Usually the president, vice-presi- 
dents and one of the secretaries are 
persons not actually belonging to the 
working classes, so that the direction 
of the union is in the hands of “out- 
siders” so-called. 

There have been instances where em- 
ployers expressed themselves as will- 
ing to recognize unions and deal with 
them directly provided the unions were 
reorganized and all “outsiders” elimi- 
nated. Workers have uniformly re- 
fused to yield on this point and not a 
few of the disputes that occurred in 
the period 1920-1922 were due to this 
refusal. A powerful factor in their re- 
fusal to dispense with “outside” help 








has been the fear on the part of work- 
ers that they might be dismissed or 
otherwise victimized for their union ac- 
tivities. While it is true that workers 
are in danger of being used as pawns 
in the political game of “outsiders” jt 
is apparently not possible to find work- 
ers in sufficient numbers who are able 
to administer and control their own 
unions without aid from “outsiders.” 

The Ahmedabad Textile Labor As- 
sociation has been cited as illustrating 
what a trade union can achieve under 
competent “outside” and workmen’s 
leadership. This association, which is 
composed of the separate craft unions 
of textile mill labor in. Ahmedabad, is 
one of the strongest unions in India 
and one of the very few that has suc- 
ceeded in establishing collective bar- 
gaining. The personal influence of 
Gandhi with workers and employers 
helps to account for this. Gandhi has 
served as the third member of the 
Permanent Board of Arbitration, the 
other two being labor and employer 
representatives. 

A good many unions have started 
death benefit schemes but with the ex- 
ception of railway unions few have 
provided their members with additional 
benefits such as sickness, accident and 
unemployment benefits. One of the im- 
portant limitations on the variety of 
benefits that unions in manufacturing 
industries can offer is the difficulty of 
levying on workers the high contribu- 
tion necessary to cover such benefits. 
The poverty of the majority of work- 
ers in these industries bars this. In 
addition, perhaps, there cannot be found 
among them individuals sufficiently 
educated to carry on various benefit 
schemes in their own behalf. As a 
result of these difficulties unions indi- 
vidually or through their federations 
have pressed for sickness and other 
insurance schemes organized by the 
states. 

The Ahmedabad Textile Labor As- 
sociation has gone further than many 
unions in the services it offers its mem- 
bers. It has maintained a savings bank 
for its members and has granted cheap 
loans to them. It has maintained a hos- 
pital and controlled and supervised as 
many as twenty-five educational insti- 
tutions such as day and night schools, 
nurseries and residential schools for 
boys and girls. It has maintained a 
physical culture centre and circulating 
libraries and has pushed housing de- 
velopments built by the municipality. 
This association has even built a num- 
ber of tenements and rented them to its 
members. 

Perhaps the most important single 
piece of legislation affecting trade un- 
ions in British India is the Trades 
Union Act of 1926. Prior to the pas- 
sage of this statute trade unions in 
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British India labored under certain 
weaknesses at law. The statute was 
designed to remedy this situation. It 
also imposed upon the unions that 
registered certain responsibilities as 
well as restrictions upon their free- 
dom of action. The benefits of the 
act apply only to unions that register 
with the proper authorities. Unregis- 
tered unions remain at law in the posi- 
tion they were prior to the passage of 
the act. 

The officials and members of regis- 
tered unions are not merely immune 
from criminal liability for actions per- 
formed in the course of furthering the 
legitimate objects of their unions but 
they are also immune from civil lia- 
bility in respect to any act done in con- 
templation or furtherance of a trade 
dispute even if it induced a breach of 
contract of employment or interfered 
with the. trade of other persons. Fur- 
thermore, a registered trade union is 
not civilly liable in respect to any act 
not involving a breach of contract that 
was done in furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute by an agent of the trade union if 
it is proved that such agent acted with- 
out the knowledge of or contrary to 
the express instructions given by the 
officials of the organization. 

Before a union will be registered, its 
constitution must contain provisions 
dealing with the following matters: A 
spelling-out of all the objects of the 
union, the purpose for which the gen- 
eral funds of the union are applicable, 
the maintenance of a list of union mem- 
bers, the conditions under which mem- 
bers shall be entitled to benefits, the 
manner in which officials are appointed 
and removed, the manner in which the 
rules may be amended, the safe cus- 
tody of the funds, an annual audit of 
the books of the union, etc. The act 
merely specifies that provisions respect- 
ing such matters must be included in 
the constitution but does not specify 
what such provisions must contain. 

The act further specifies the objects 
on which the general funds of the regis- 
tered union may be spent as, for ex- 
ample, the payment of salaries of offi- 
cers, the conduct of a trade dispute, 
the payment of benefits, the publish- 
ing of a periodical, etc. There is a lim- 
itation on the amount of financial help 
one registered union may render an- 
other union or the contribution it may 
make to advance any cause intended 
to benefit workmen in general. 

Payments made by a registered union 
for the promotion of the civil and polit- 
ical interests of the union members may 
not be made from the general funds of 
such union but only from a separate 
fund derived from separate contribu- 
tions of the members. The objects for 
which such payments may be made 
are enumerated in the act. The act 
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provides that no member of a registered 
union shall be compelled to contribute 
to this political fund and that a mem- 
ber not contributing is not to be ex- 
cluded from any of the benefits of the 
registered union or placed under any 
special disability. Contribution to this 
fund cannot be made a condition of 
admission to the registered union. It 
may be noted that in any event rela- 
tively few trade unions maintain polit- 
ical funds. 

All trade unions have not registered. 
Although there has been an increasing 
resort to registration some unions re- 
gard the privileges thus acquired an 
inadequate return for the obligations 
imposed on them under the Trades 
Union Act. 

The existence of unregistered unions 
has also been explained by the fact 
that employers regard themselves as in 
no way bound to recognize a union 
even if it is registered. 

Only a few Indian states have adopted 
similar legislation. 

Organized labor in India -has been 
represented centrally by the All-India 





Trade Union Congress, which was 
formed in 1920 and which received 
its constitution in 1924. 

On two occasions organized labor 
in the Congress split on major issues. 
The first occasion was in 1929, the 
second in 1940, 

In 1929, when the Trade Union Con- 
gress included fifty unions with e mem- 
bership of 188,436, radical elements 
succeeded in gaining control of the ex- 
ecutive council of the Congress and of 
the Congress itself. As the result of 
various resolutions passed by the execu- 
tive council, moderate trade unionists 
decided to secede from the Congress. 
They formed the Indian Trades Union 
Federation. Thirty unions ultimately 
seceded from the Congress. The All- 
India Railwaymen’s Federation left the 
Congress in 1929, and remained inde- 
pendent until 1935. The Ahmedabad 
Textile Labor Association had never 
formally associated itself with the Con- 

ress. 

In 1931 the extreme left wing of the 
Congress broke away and formed the 
All-India Red Trade Union Congress. 


Labor Looks Ahead to Peace 


(Continued from Page 7) 


the problem of food for starving peo- 
ples, relief, public health and sanitation 
measures on a vast scale? Shall lend- 
lease assistance be continued and for 
how long? And of special interest to 
the six million members of the A. F. 
of L., how quickly can the former free 
trade unions of occupied Europe be 
democratically reconstituted and what 
provision can be made for their full 
and active participation with other 
groups in the solution of their coun- 
tries’ postwar settlements? 

It has been suggested that uncondi- 
tional surrender by the Axis will pre- 
clude the possibility of the calling of 
peace parleys; but obviously confer- 
ences of the United Nations will be 
called and held at which organized 
labor should participate. Furthermore, 
organized labor must study the prob- 
lem of regional and world organiza- 
tion, international political and military 
authority, how it should be delegated, 
in whom vested—in short, the organiza- 
tion of peace. The committee will ex- 
amine proposals for a world court, a 
world police, disarmament and its en- 
forcement, the settlement of colonial 
problems and the administration of 
backward areas. More people are in 
exile in China today than the entire 
prewar population of France and Bel- 
gium combined. Millions in Europe 
have been torn from their homes by 
the Nazis and sent thousands of miles 


away. Therefore, the committee will 
consider also the international move- 
ment of peoples. 

Finally, the committee is deeply in- 
terested in the preservation of the in- 
ternational right of labor to organize 
freely into unions and voluntarily to 
elect its own representatives. Through 
the I.L.O. labor’s policy with regard 
to minimum labor standards -which 
will constitute a floor for international 
trade can be evolved and elaborated. 

What has been described is pretty 
close to the problem of our entire civil- 
ization. No single agency or group of 
agencies is competent to discuss it ade- 
quately or solve it definitely. More- 
over, the committee believes that it 
must be emphasized that the statement 
of the problem must not be confused 
with proposed solutions of the prob- 
lem and that proposed solutions 
should not be mistaken for the realiza- 
tion of the solution. 

The committee believes its respon- 
sibility to be the preparation of a prac- 
tical program which the labor move- 
ment can accept. The main elements 
of the problem will be considered by 
the committee, and meetings will be 
held with specialists in all fields for 
specific discussion. In the last analysis, 
it will be the judgment of the com- 
mittee which will determine the quality 
of the reports it will file with the Execu- 
tive Council and with the convention. 
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WORKER 


who served Uncle Sam as a Battling Leatherneck in the 
First World War is again fighting for his country and 
again wearing the glorious uniform of a United States 
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WORKERS ARE DOING THEIR SHARE OF THE SHOOT- 
ING, AND THE DYING, ON EVERY BATTLEFRONT— 
AND DON'T LET ANYONE TELL YOU OTHERWISE 
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JOHN G. ROBBINS 
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Boatswain’s Mate, Coast Guard 
President, Local 193, B.S.E.1.U. 























BRUNO FRANKENTHALER 
New York City 
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Member, Local 21313, Costume Workers 


FRANK ROHLAND 
Washington, D. C. 
Sergeant, Army 
Member, Local 17, Photo-Engravers 





The A. F of L. Flying Fortress 


(Continued from Page 9) 


and nobody seemed to think very much 
about anything but his own personal 
problems. 

I remembered this at Guadalcanal 
during the early days of our offensive 
when we had only a fraction of the 
planes the Japs were able to throw in 
against us. One day, in particular, I 
recall we had twenty planes in com- 
mission when the Japs came over in 
waves of sixty planes each. No matter 
how many planes we shot down, they’d 
always come back with enough replace- 
ments to attack with sixty planes. 
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After the fourth attack we had eight 
planes left. So, on returning to the 
United States, I was pretty bitter. I 
had a chip on my shoulder. I expected 
to see the same kind of a country I had 
left two years before, but I was due 
for a revelation—an amazing revela- 
tion. 

I found a nation girded fot war. 
Men and women working long hours, 
turning out weapons of war at a faster 
rate than had ever been reached by any 
nation or combination of nations. I 
saw women doing men’s work in air- 


plane factories, shipyards and other 
war industries. American industry was 
converted to war production. I was 
truly amazed at the change. 

Most gratifying was the part Amer- 
ican workers were playing in this 
struggle. Not the least impressive 
thing about labor was the way the sol- 
diers of production were showing the 
boss new wrinkles for boosting output 
through labor-management committees. 

It’s a good feeling to know that’on 
the home front our people are turning 
out the stuff. It will be an even better 
feeling when I’m back out there where 
we use that stuff. Teamwork will win 
this war, and we've got the winning 
team on the production and the mili- 
tary front. 
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IGHT now in a shipyard or fac- 

tory somewhere in the United 
States another war worker is scribbling 
down his idea for improving produc- 
tion, turning it in and returning to his 
job, knowing that he has done one more 
little “extra” in the battle to defeat 
Hitler. 

His idea goes to his labor-manage- 
ment production committee where it is 
evaluated, perhaps turned over to tech- 
nical experts for further study and 
finally accepted or rejected. This same 
procedure is taking place in hundreds 
of plants every hour of the day. 

Americans are an ingenious, inven- 
tive lot. Whether on the firing line 
or the production line, the ability to 
use our heads as individuals distin- 
guishes us from our Axis opponents. 
Many stories have filtered back from 

-the front about soldiers thinking up 
ideas which enabled them to simplify 
their lives or outwit the enemy. This 
same ability is enabling workers to 
think up new production shortcuts. 
The average worker knows more about 
his job than anyone else, and given the 
opportunity and the realization that his 
ideas can help win the war, he will 
put his brain to work for his country. 

A few months ago a survivor of a 
U-boat sinking was standing on a life 
raft, vainly trying to signal searching 
planes overhead. He was unable to at- 
tract their attention. He had to save 
himself and he thought fast. Taking a 
tin can from his provisions, he flat- 
tened it out and by reflecting the sun’s 
rays signalled a plane and was saved. 
Today all life rafts carry mirrors. 

The anti-U-boat campaign is being 
fought not only on the high seas but 
in shipyards as well. Shipyard workers 
completed 146 merchant vessels total- 
ing 1,516,000 tons in March to smash 
all previous records for ship deliveries. 
The Maritime Commission expected to 
hit a launching rate of five ships a day 
in May, but this rate was achieved two 
months ahead of time, One reason is 
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Workers’ suggestions for speeding up production are sifted by a jury 


that workers are thinking for victory. 

Pick practically any shipyard where 
the company and local unions of the 
American Federation of Labor have 
established a suggestion system and 
you'll find workers’ ideas flooding in. 

Take Albert Jenkins. He gave his 
personal answer to the Nazi sub- 
marines when he thought up a new 
device which saves 500 man-hours of 
work per cargo vessel. Jenkins is a 
young coppersmith at the Gulf Ship- 
building yard in Alabama, manned by 
members of A. F. of L. trade unions. 
He worked out a deck winch pipe 
measuring device which is telescopic 
in nature, adjusting for long and short 
lengths of pipe. It gives the correct 
angle at which to cut pipes on both 
ends, assuring a snug fit and a better 
job. 

Jenkins’ idea was put to work in 
his yard, then sent on to Washington, 
where it won for him a certificate of 
individual production merit from the 
Board of Individual Awards at War 
Production Drive Headquarters. Now, 
like other goed ideas, it has been fun- 
neled out to every shipyard in the coun- 
try, to yards in Canada, Britain and 
Russia, so that it can be utilized wher- 
ever applicable. 

The potentialities of savings on ma- 
terials, on manpower and on that most 
precious of all production ingredients— 
time—which come from this method 
of plowing back into industry valuable 
suggestions which have general appli- 





cation are enormous. If Jenkins’ meas- 
uring device can be utilized on only 
one-tenth of U.S. merchant ship pro- 
duction, this one idea alone will release 
forty workers full-time for other rush 
work. 

Suggestions usually come in from 
workers in every type of job—front 
office to the work bench. Technical 
ideas are wanted and many of them 
are. However, many are quite simple, 
and it is rather surprising how many 
simple ideas are worthwhile. It is often 
the obvious which nobody ever thought 
of—before. Two recent prize-winning 
suggestions illustrate this. 

One was from a railroad which had 
always printed round-trip tickets for 
first-class travel, but never for coach 
travel. A woman in the office sug- 
gested that coach travel round-trip 
tickets be printed “inasmuch as 90 per 
cent of travel is now by coach.” Her 
idea was accepted, and the report 
states: “It saves work for ticket sellers, 
and the new ticket is easily identifiable 
and convenient for conductors.” 

The other suggestion concerned cus- 
pidors: “I think we should flatten and 
scrap all brass cuspidors in the factory 
and offices.” Idea accepted. Result: 
384 cuspidors collected for a total of 
500 pounds of brass. 

Members of organized labor can be 
proud of the record they are making 
in thinking up ideas for improving and 
increasing war production. These ideas 
are helping to win the war—faster. 
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Our Industrial Evolution 


EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING, 
1899-1939. By Solomon Fabricant. 
362 pages. National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. $3. 

Forty years is a short time in the 
industrial development of a country, 
yet the forty years of technological 
progress in American industry preced- 
ing the outbreak of World War II are 
without parallel in the history of our 
civilization. 

In 1899 manufacturing workers in 
the United States numbered five mil- 
lion. In 1939 they numbered almost 
ten million, While factory jobs only 
doubled, the output of manufacturing 
industries increased fourfold. Thus 
the number of workers required to pro- 
duce a given volume of goods was cut 
in half. That is not the whole story. 
Weekly hours of labor dropped from 
sixty per week in 1899 to forty in 
1939—a decline by one-third. In other 
words, only about one-third as many 
man-hours were required to manufac- 
ture a given quantity of goods just be- 
fore the war as forty years earlier. 

These were the years in which mass 
production made possible mass distri- 
bution of the automobile, the electrical 
household appliances and the radio. 
The records of these vast changes in 
production and productivity are care 
fully appraised and recorded by Dr. 
Solomon Fabricant in a book which is 
the result of five years of intensive 
study by the National Bureau staff 
under his direction. Among the many 
striking facts brought out in this study 
is that the industries in which declines 
in employment per unit of product 
were especially large are the very in- 
dustries in which the increase in both 
employment and output was the larg- 
est. In the automobile industry the 
number of workers per unit of product 
was cut 88 per cent, yet its gain in total 
employment was the greatest of any 
industry. 

The study shows that an industry’s 
output and the employment it can offer 
grow at rates that diminish steadily 
from decade to decade. 

“During the early stages of an in- 
dustry’s career,” Dr. Fabricant con- 
cludes, “employment goes upward with 
output, while employment per unit 
shrinks; during the middle stages the 
number of workers employed also 
tends to drift downward, although out- 
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put is still advancing; and during the 
late stages all three tend to drop. 

“In young industries, whose output 
characteristically shoots up quickly, the 
enormous gains in production usually 
more than counterbalance the declin- 
ing trend in the labor-output ratio; as 
a consequence, employment too ex- 
pands, usually rather rapidly. 

“During the mature phase of an in- 
dustry’s development output expands 
slowly, if at all; now the gain in vol- 
ume of product is not great enough to 
offset the declining trend in the labor- 
output ratio, and as a result jobs de- 
crease unless the working week is cut 
sufficiently to compensate for the less- 
ening need for labor per unit. 

“In old and waning industries, fall- 
ing output offers no counterpoise to 
diminishing unit labor requirements, 
so that even substantial cuts in the 
hours of work per week fail to halt re- 
ductions in the number of workers 
employed.” 

The study documents the technologi- 
cal evolution in our industry in the 
last half century. Those concerned 
with the further technological changes 
brought about by the war and their im- 
pact on employment stability will find a 
useful reference volume in this study 


Untapped Manpower 


WHERE CAN WE GET WAR WORK- 
ERS? By Sanford Griffith. 32 pages. 
Public Affairs Committee. 10c. 

This factual summary of a survey 
of the manpower situation in Baltimore 
provides an important case study of 
manpower mobilization. In attempt- 
ing to size up the realities of the man- 
power problem in one important in- 
dustrial community, this report yields 
vital clues to the needed solution. 
These are the clues: 

As late as September, 1942— 

(1) No over-all inventory of Bal- 
timore’s potential labor resources and 
skills had been made. 

(2) Acute shortages in special skills 
were not being met. 

(3) There were many workers with 
skills that could be revived again with 
adequate training. 

(4) No large-scale intensive voca- 
tional or technical training had been 
developed that was adequate to meet 
Baltimore’s needs. 

(5) The Training Within Industry 
program was far from being in gen- 





eral use and far from meeting the re- 
quirement for creating needed skills. 

(6) Despite the delays in getting 
industrial manpower mobilization 
started, the outlook is not wholly dark. 
Although the cream has been skimmed 
off the labor reservoir, there are still 
untapped local reserves. 

(7) Full use must be made of 
women, Negroes and other minority 
groups, although this appears difficult 
at present. 


The Underground Struggle 


THE SILENT WAR. By Jon B. Jansen 
and Stefan Weyl. 357 pages. Lippin- 
cott, $2.75. 

Destruction of Hitlerism will be 
achieved not solely by those who fight 
the Nazi armies, but also by the men 
and women inside Germany who have 
carried the war to Germany through 
the underground movement. 

Clothed in the black shadow of si- 
lence and the ever-present threat of 
instant death, the workers for freedom 
inside Germany have been scarcely 
more than an incredible legend to the 
American public. 

Theirs is a deeply moving story of 
heroism, unswerving purpose and sac- 
rifice which has kept the underground 
movement alive within the very reach 
of the Gestapo. It is a story of terror 
also—terror more merciless and better 
organized than modern civilization has 
known. In this story there is the 
never varying sequence of surveillance, 
arrest, prison and, in the end, the 
firing squad. 

The men who, because they were the 
actual members of the underground, 
were compelled to write under assumed 
names have given us a book on hope- 
lessness which is not without hope. 
For their account of the irrepressible 
resistance against the Nazi regime, re- 
sistance which has grown and is still 
growing inside the Nazi iron ring, 
gives us tangible evidence that the war 
we are waging is not of destruction 
alone, but also, and above all, a war 
of reconstruction which will come’ with 
victory. 

The story of this silent war, then, is 
but a preface to the story of the re- 
making of a democratic Germany 
which is yet to be written, when the 
force of the United Nations’ arms has 
uprooted fascist dictatorship for all 
time. 
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E ALL know that the first thing 

a man wants from life is a suffi- 
cient recompense for his work to enable 
him to live a decent life of his own 
choosing. Anyone who disputes the 
importance of the material reward may 
be set down as a saint or a humbug— 
and much more likely the latter. 

It is just as true, however, that the 
material reward has not much flavor 
unless it is accompanied by the esteem 
of one’s fellow-citizens. That is why 
it is in times of dire need that the 
worker really comes into his own. The 
world discovers that it can’t do with- 
out him. Every man who can do a 
job is one of the nation’s treasures. 
Dick Anyman, who felt like a stranded 
fish in the days of the great depression, 
is now on top of the world. 

These reflections are inspired by a 
backward glance over the movies which 
have been produced in Britain as a 
means of intensifying the war effort. 
When you come to look at them as a 
whole, they are nothing more nor less 
than a tribute to the man or the woman 
who does a job, whatever it is—the 
soldier, the sailor, the airman; the 
steel worker, the miner, the builder, 
the weaver, the farmer; the air-raid 
warden, the nurse, the land-girl; they 
are all in the picture, and a crowd of 
others, not forgetting the simple house- 
wife, whose main job is taking care of 
a family of productive workers. 

These are not people who are used 
to the attentions of the movie camera; 
but they are, in fact, the heroes of the 
pictures being made, week by week, for 
the British Ministry of Information. 

This is how it came about: Before 
the war there was, in England, Amer- 
ica and a number of European coun- 
tries, a growing movement for making 
what were called “documentary” films. 
It’s a rather imposing name, but the 
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simple fact was that most of these films 
were about work. Come to look at 
them and you suddenly realize that at 
bottom many of these films had one 
theme—what the nineteenth century 
social prophets used to call the dignity 
of labor. I doubt that the producers 
formulated it to themselves like this. 
Men who make pictures usually have 
more of the artist than the politician 
in them. They were simply picturing 
the most interesting subjects they could 
find. But the fact was that the only 
subjects they could seem to get a kick 
out of were the world’s productive work 
and the social conditions in which it is 
done. 

When the war came to England, this 
tradition underwent a brilliant trans- 
formation. A group of documentalists 
got together and convinced the Minis- 
try of Information that one way to 
inspire and encourage the common 
man, persuade him of the importance 
of his part in the all-out effort against 
Hitler, was to use the powerful re- 
sources of the motion picture. The dig- 
nity of war work was now to become 
the theme of the new documentary. 

The Ministry of Information formed 
a Films Division and a production be- 
gan in 1940 which is still expanding. 
It is natural that the fighting services 
should have a front place in the gen- 
eral picture. The greatest stimulus the 
war worker could receive was news 
about what the fighting men were do- 
ing—as was shown later by the instant 
success of “Target for Tonight,” which 
gives such an intimate picture of the 
R.A.F. Bomber Command at work. 

Right at the start, however, the pro- 
ductive worker got his share of the 
picture. One film after another took 
up the theme “an army without uni- 
form is marching behind the guns.” 
This was the theme of a grand film on 








steel work and munitions production 
which is like a Walt Whitman poem in 
celebration of the worker’s power. 
More utilitarian films followed. “Yes- 
terday’s Over Your Shoulder” showed 
how a white-collar man could become 
an engineer when this was more to the 
country’s advantage. When women be- 
gan to be trained and absorbed by in- 
dustry, “Jane Brown Changes Her 
Job” showed how the trick was done. 
“Mobile Engineers” followed the un- 
romantic adventures of a small squad of 
men who travel from factory to factory 
helping to speed up production and 
smash bottlenecks. Paul Rotha turned 
the resources of a delicate art on to an 
ordnance factory, and produced “Night 
Shift,” which the United States gov- 
ernment has liked well enough to dis- 
tribute it to the theaters in this country. 

In many of these films the common 
man speaks for himself. This is the 
documentary tradition, but it attains a 
new significance when, as in “The 
Builders,” a bricklayer at work on a 
new war factory puts down his trowel 
for a moment to point out the need for 
building a world fit for men to live in 
when the unavoidable destruction is 
over. 

A number of the films give particular 
attention to factory conditions. “War- 
time Factory” deals with health and 
welfare activities—and also with the 
organization of factory defense by the 
workers themselves. In “Welfare of 
the Workers,” Ernest Bevin, Minister 
of Labor, appears in person to say a 
word on the subject, in the middle of 
a canteen sing-song. “No Accidents” 
emphasizes the importance of safety 
precautions. A recent film, “Eating at 
Work,” has a very unexciting title, 
but anyone who is interested in social 
welfare will be fascinated by this ac- 
count of how factory canteens are or- 
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ganized and the part played by can- 
teen committees on which representa- 
tives of workers and management 
meet. 

Production of the films being started, 
there remained the problem of distribu- 
tion. The shorter pictures and an oc- 
casional longer one were sent out to the 
theaters. Commercial conditions, how- 
ever, set limits to what can be done in 
this way. A supplementary means had 
to be found, and the 16mm. sound film 
was the solution. Here was a medium 
which could penetrate to every corner 
of the country. 

Mobile units were set up which 
could carry everything necessary to a 
film display except the hall and the 
audience. Even electric current could 
be provided by some of the units. Any 
organization which could gather an 
audience was invited to apply for a 
show, and the response was instanta- 
neous. Within a year there were reg- 
ular showings in every city and town, 
and in every village big enough to have 
a hall. 

In the industrial areas the greatest 
successes were in the factories them- 
selves. It was soon evident that the 
worker found it stimulating to see these 
movies in which his own part in the 








war effort was placed in relation to 
that of everyone else—the farmer and 
the woman in uniform no less than the 
airman. Soon every factory in the 
country was taking regular shows, first 
at lunch time, and later at the mid- 
night break, too. 

Here is an example of how a special 
job can be done by means of a movie. 
The Ministry of Information’s Films 
Division had a picture called “The 
Harvest Shall Come.” It was not a 
bright and entertaining film. How 
could it be, when its theme was the 
long neglect of British agriculture be- 
tween the two world wars, and the 
tragic decline in the farm laborer’s 
standards of living? It was a rather 
sad film, but a sincere one, and the 
final message was: “This must not 
happen again.” Ernest Bevin, the Min- 
ister of Labor, personally gave it his 
blessing, though some voted the film as 
having “no entertainment value.” 

But the Films Division of the Min- 
istry of Information decided to do its 
own job of distributing it. Two thea- 
ters were hired in London for previews 
of this and other films to which all the 
agricultural interests were invited. This 
was repeated twice in each of the twelve 
regions into which the country is di- 


vided. To these special showings all 
the farming interests were invited— 
the war agricultural committees, the 
farmers’ unions, the small farmers as 
well as the urban dependents of agri- 
culture. There was a special showing 
at the annual convention of the Trades 
Union Congress. After this, the film 
was turned over to 150 mobile units 
and toured throughout the country. At 
the end of its run, it is safe to say that 
the vital spots in the conscience of the 
country had been touched with regard 
to this question of the agricultural la- 
borer and his poverty before this sec- 
ond war came to sting the country into 
awareness of its long neglect. 

These films were made primarily for 
Britain, and at first only certain ones 
interested America. After Pearl Har- 
bor, however, when America’s prob- 
lems became increasingly like those of 
Britain, it was clear that almost any 
of the films might have a point for 
some American audience. There are 
more than 150 of them in this country 
now. Some outstanding ones have 
been adopted by the Office of War In- 
formation and distributed alongside 
American films. The rest are available 
to all comers. Many of them have a 
special point for American labor. 


Green Urges Renewal of Reciprocal Trade Pacts 


RESIDENT William Green, ap- 

pearing before the House Ways 
and Means Committee, urged Con- 
gress to renew President Roosevelt’s 
authority to conclude reciprocal trade 
agreements with other countries. 

“The Congress owes this duty to the 
peoples now enslaved by fascism, the 
millions who hope and long for the day 
when they attain their freedom and 
join with their liberators in the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace founded 
upon freedom, security and mutual 
trust among nations,” he said. 

Mr. Green emphasized that it would 
be a tragic mistake to change our 
policy with regard to reciprocal trade 
agreements in the midst of a war when 
we must depend so heavily for aid and 
materials upon the nations of South 
America and other countries with 
whom such agreements have been ne- 
gotiated. He said: 

“What if Congress now, in the 
midst of the war, should revise this 
policy by refusing to renew the au- 
thority for reciprocal trade pacts? In 
my opinion such refusal would shake 
to the very foundations the faith of 
our allies and of other nations in our 
leadership and our aims in this war. 
Such action would arouse suspicion 
over our motives and cast distrust over 
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our willingness to participate in the 
reestablishment of a just and equitable 
economic order after the war. 

“Most important of all, such refusal 
would undermine the war effort itself. 
It would arouse distrust in our policy, 
provide our enemies with a powerful 
weapon of disruption and goad our 
allies into seeking other sources of eco- 
nomic stability and economic strength 
than America’s postwar industry and 
trade. 

“We must win this war. We cannot 
win it alone. The logic of our de- 
clared policy binds us to our allies in 
the present hostilities and in the future 
peace. The policy dictated by that 
logic must be pursued to conclusion if 
victory is to be won and if victory is 
to bring to us and other nations full 
opportunity for economic growth. 

“The principle of reciprocity in in- 
ternational trade is paramount to the 
solution of our postwar economic 
problem. The continued application 
of this principle is essential to the 
achievement of full employment and 
to the preservation of our system of 
free enterprise. 

“Thus the renewal of the reciprocal 
trade policy not only ac@ords with the 
promises expressed by the United 
States to the people of the world, but 


also coincides with our own best inter- 
ests. 

“The evidence is conclusive that re- 
ciprocal trade agreements have made 
possible a substantial increase in the 
exports of American goods, resulting 
in a notable increase of employment 
in the industries concerned. This in- 
creased employment in export indus- 
tries exceeded by far any possible 
displacement of labor which might 
have been brought about by the conces- 
sions we have made to other countries. 

“In the light of these facts I submit 
that labor in the United States has not 
suffered but gained from the applica- 
tion of the reciprocal trade policy. 
This policy enabled the United States 
to extend world markets for both agri- 
cultural and manufactured products. 

“Assurance of outlets for our goods 
in a peacetime world market is im- 
perative if a postwar depression is to 
be averted. Equally imperative is the 
assurance of cooperative reciprocity to 
other countries with which we are to 
trade. American labor and the work- 
ers of other nations who are fighting 
this war beside us look to Congress to 
make clear and decisive America’s dec- 
laration of intentions toward the part 
it will assume in postwar reconstruc- 
tion.” 
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Please Get Together, Labor! 


Postwar America will not be a par- 
ticularly wonderful place for the aver- 
age American to live in unless the two 
wings of labor in this country get.to- 
gether in the near future. If “cease 
firing” should find us still divided, we 
laborites may be quite certain of one 
thing—and that is that the enemies of 
labor, itching for a full decade to re- 
gain the ascendency which was always 
theirs prior to 1933, will quickly under- 
take to knock the workingman’s brains 
out. If we are divided when the war 
ends, there is a mighty good chance 
that the union-haters will succeed in 
their anti-labor plans; and, to be frank 
and honest about it, I think that if 
we are so dumb as to continue di- 
vided, we'll deserve to have our brains 
knocked out. 

It is gratifying that the American 
Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations have 
drawn somewhat closer in the past 
eighteen months. But it would be a 
lot more gratifying if we had one 
mighty labor movement instead of two 
battling, competing organizations. 

What the millions of Americans who 
belong to the unions affiliated with our 
two great organizations hope and pray 
for is real labor unity, organic unity, 
the welding of the two branches of 
American labor into a single, mighty 
movement which the enemies of labor, 
even with the assistance of the post- 
armistice economic dislocation, will 
find it impossible to crush. And we 
little birds say the time for action is 
now—right now—not in 1945. 

Labor unity must be established 
without a great deal of further delay 
because the war may end in fourteen 
months. Germany’s defeat this year 
is well within the realm of possibility. 
After the Nazis are crushed, constant 
bombing of Japan by tremendous ar- 
madas of Flying Fortresses and Libera- 
tors may be expected to defeat the Nips 
in very short order. 

Thus it is imperative that action for 
labor unity here in America be pressed. 
We do not have unlimited time to 
bring the A. F. of L. and C.L.O. to- 
gether into one united organization. 

Let the leaders of labor achieve this 
as a concrete and far-reaching contri- 
bution toward the better world for the 
common man which all right-thinking 
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men want to see erected out of the 
ashes of this world conflict. On the 
labor unity front the need is for action. 
Action, rather than the transparent 
and inexcusable stalling seen lately. 

We workers know that President 
Green and the fine men on the A. F. 
of L. peace committee are sincere and 
have been waiting patiently for Mr. 
Murray and the C.I.O. peace commit- 
tee to give some sign that they are 
ready to sit down around the table and 
stay around that table until this tragic 
and destructive civil war is ended. We 
rank and filers, whether we hold A. F. 
of L. or C.I.O. cards, will know whom 
to blame if more weeks go by without 
serious meetings of the two peace com- 
mittees. The record of the A. F. of L.’s 
sincere desire for labor unity is clear. 
But we don’t want to pin any blame on 
anybody. That won’t accomplish any- 
thing. All we want is labor unity. 
We've been waiting dreary years for 
that. 

Mr. Leiserson, in a recent article, 
made the grave charge that there 
wasn’t any action on labor peace be- 
cause some labor leaders are afraid they 
might lose their jobs ii peace came. 
Even though I am an A. F. of L. man 
—twenty-two years a loyal member of 
my international—I have always had a 
rather good opinion of Phil Murray. 
But if he doesn’t fix a date soon for the 
holding of a real, nonstop labor peace 
conference that will produce results, as 
the A. F. of L. Executive Council con- 
stantly urges, I’m going to have to 
conclude that, at least so far as Brother 
Murray is concerned, it could be that 
Mr. Leiserson knew what he was talk- 
ing about. 

New York. F, X. AvER. 
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Crushing Prices of Food 


I am not a member of organized la- 
bor. I am just a soldier’s wife with 


two small children. My husband, who 
is with our Army in Tunisia, is a union 
man, a carpenter. Before our mar- 
riage I worked in an office. We never 
had a union there, though the Lord 
knows we needed one. 

I am writing now because I want to 
thank the American Federation of La- 
bor and especially Mr. George Meany 
for the wonderful fight that is being 
made to bring down the prices of meat, 
vegetables and groceries. 

If we didn’t have you good people of 
the A. F. of L. to holler for us as you 
have been doing, Mr. OPA down in 
Washington, who makes enough so 
high prices don’t worry him, wouldn't 
give a hang if we liked it or not. May 
God bless you and please keep up the 
grand work. It is good to know that 
there is somebody in Washington that 
thinks about the problems of the peo- 
ple who have only a few dollars in 
their pocketbooks. 

St. Louis. | Mrs. Rose Keyser. 


Miners Are Skilled Workers 


I have heard people remark that the 
miners are greatly overpaid, and com- 
pare their wages with those of unskilled 
laborers. For the information of these 
people, I wish to point out that a coal 
miner is not an unskilled laborer. In- 
experienced men if sent into the mines 
could not even take care of themselves, 
let alone put out any coal. 

Another thing that irks me is thie 
opinion frequently given that the min- 
ers are ignorant men who cannot earn 
a living any other way. People who 
think so should remember that the 
pioneers who built this country were 
not afraid of hard work, and did a lot 
of it. Hard work is not a sign of 
ignorance. 


Belleville, Ill. 5: i 2 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


By ANNABEL LEE GLENN 


Junior Jeeps 


66a Y GRACIOUS!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Henderson. “You have 

lots more money than I imagined, if 

you added correctly.” 

" “We want to buy a couple of jeeps,” 

said Ralph as he began to read off the 

numbers. 

“Where did you children get enough 
money for all this?” asked Mrs. Hen- 
derson. “You surely didn’t get it from 
your parents. I’m sure we couldn’t af- 
ford it and still buy the bonds we 
grownups do, and I’m sure other par- 
ents couldn’t afford it either.” 

“Oh, we didn’t get it from our par- 
ents. You remember the scrap drive 
we had, and the paper collections, the 
social afternoon and all those things we 
Juniors were doing all winter?” 

“Of course, but you surely didn’t 
raise this much money, did you?” 

“We raised almost all of it by our 
own efforts and waited until now to 
invest it in our bonds and stamps and 
in the jeeps. Each one of us pledged 
ourselves to earn money to buy at least 
one $18.75 bond, and as soon as we 
had enough for that we pooled our in- 
terests and have been saving to buy 
jeeps for the Army. We’re going to 
have enough to buy one and have 
something left over to help us start 
saving for another. I think we did 
pretty well myself, Mother. It has 
meant a lot of work, but when T think 
of Bill out there fighting and of Janet 
McKee nursing ’way off on some crazy 
old island, why, I just naturally can’t 
help doing my best to raise some 
money. That’s the way all of us kids 
feel.” 

“That’s the way everyone feels, I 
guess,” Mrs. Henderson agreed. “I 
know every time Dad gets paid he buys 
a bond and lays back enough to help 
pay for another one. He says he’s 
going to buy more, too, and T agreed 
we would both cut down on expenses 
so there will be more money left from 
the household budget. It won’t be easy 
with prices un the wav thev are.” 

“Come on, Mother, let’s finish check- 
ing this list. and then if I’m right I'll 
be through for tonight. I guess Jackie 
will be calling soon anyway.” 











They went over the figures again. 
Ralph had been accurate in his addition. 
“Eleven hundred dollars!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Henderson. “Ralph, that’s won- 
derful! Your Junior Union really has 


done something big this time. Let’s 
see, there are twenty of you, and a bond 
apiece makes $375. With this amount 
here for the jeep, it’s over $1100. 
Well, my dear, I simply can’t believe 
it.” 

They were interrupted by the jangle 
of the telephone. It was Jackie, ready 
for Ralph to come for her. Ralph ran 
off eagerly to meet her so that he could 
tell her the good news. 

In a little while the two youngsters 
came in. As she was hanging her 
wraps in the closet Jackie asked : 

“Ts Daddy home yet?” 

“No,” said her mother, “but he will 
be any minute. He had an air-raid 
warden’s meeting to go to, but he said 
he would be in early. Have you some- 
thing important to tell him?” 

“Yes. We had our meeting today, 
and since Ralph has the money all 
readv Zi 

“He certainly does,” Mrs. Hender- 
son quickly confirmed. 

“Let me see the figures on paper, 
Ralph,” Jackie asked, unable to hide 
her excitement. 

“Our Junior Union has collected 





$1103.14 to be applied to the jeeps 
we voted to buy,” he read with great 
pride, holding the paper before Jackie’s 
eyes. 

“And each member has a_ bond,” 
Mrs. Henderson put in. 

“Of course, I know that,” Jackie 
said, laughing. “And most of us have 
more than one. We are trying to get 
some more people in our Junior Union 
by the end of the month. The more 
members we have the better we can do 
our share in raising the billions the 
government needs. Children of trade 
unionists ought to be glad to lend their 
dollars because in a world bossed by 
Hitler we wouldn’t have any unions.” 

They heard their father’s key in the 
lock, and Jackie ran out to the hall to 
tell him about the meeting that after- 
noon where the Junior Unionists had 
made arrangements to invest their 
money in jeeps. 

“Daddy, you and Mrs. Liggett from 
the Central Labor Union and Wayne 
Port and Ralph and Elsie Fiske from 
our Junior Union are going to meet 
the officers from the War Department 
Friday to see about buying the jeeps, 
and then next Monday they’re going to 
bring the jeeps around to the school 
and dedicate them and each of us Jun- 
ior Unionists gets to take a ride, and 
oh, golly, it’s going to be exciting!” 

“Dad, did you know that one jeep, 
fully equipped, costs about $1500? 
We're only paying for ones not fully 
equipped, so maybe we can get two for 
our money, or one anyway and a good 
start on the second.” 

“And you will take us to see the of- 
ficers from the War Department?” 
Jackie asked. 

“T’ll see what we can do,” Mr. Hen- 
derson promised. “I'll get in touch 
with the proper parties tomorrow. But 
in the meantime it’s late, and you young 
patriots had better hustle to bed. You 
must be up early for school,” he re- 
minded them, kissine them good night. 

“Good night,” said Mrs. Henderson. 
Beaming with pride, she kissed them, 
too. 

“Good night,” the youngsters shouted 
as they bounded up the stairs. 

















UNDER A SPECIAL LOW-PRICE ARRANGEMENT 
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